FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firrem FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1901. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philade’ 
furnishes ——— guarded education, aan a 
pores for 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on scteadamennan 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ ‘School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits or Born Sexgs. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ey 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

a M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of ye Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
mudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi; 


Dseiras School, 


a 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Pmnarern, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 


athe Siigiag 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rates Moderate 


|The St. James, 


On St. Jamgs Prace, AtTvantic City. 


First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 
Home comforts. 
SARA JANNEY DEACON. 


The Driftwood, 


Ocean City, 


For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 


N. J. 


The Eversea, 


627 Wesey Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


Opens Sixth month rs. 


The Belvidere, 


1x SoutH New Jersey Ave., Atcantic City, N. J. 
Excellent table. Terms reasonable. Booklet. 
PHEBE C. KEISEL. 





t "THE KATHLU, 
1126 CenTRAL Avg., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





mt ‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati THe rzan 


Oczan Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
| Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and | 


hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 


7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Booxier 
Marien. 


JAMES HOOD. 


ROOMS 


‘ WITH PRI- 
Pan-American. vate family. Within easy 
waiking distance of the main entrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C, M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 





Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Baltimore, Md 


Near the beach. 
Home comforts. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 
Cottage No. 3. 
UST as soon as the workmen get entirely through 
with the Inn at Buck Hill Falls they will begin on 
this cottage, which is to be built on lots 3 and 4. The 
contractor promises to have it completed inside of two 
weeks when he once commences with it. 

The outside is built of slabs from the saw mill with the 
bark left on; under this is a thickness of strong roofing- 
paper nailed on planed hemlock boards which will show 
on the inside. The ground floor contains a large living 
room with a bay window, an open fire-place and chim 
ney built of moss-covered field stones, a good-sized 
dining-room and kitchen, and a shed for wood and bicy- 
cles. On the second floor are four bed rooms, each with 
a good-sized closet, a bath room and storage room. 

The contract price is about $1,000, with a small por- 
tion of the material to be furnished by the builder. 

The Inn at Buck Hill Falls will open Sixth month 22. 
Those who may anticipate going up at that time should 
engage accommodations in advance. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 


1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Horecs 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Sath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

‘rREPROOF FLroors. Perrect SANITATION. 
PHONE. NiGutT Porter. 


Tes- 
The Kingsley Hotel has a 


| good Billiard Room 


‘Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
** BooKcrarFt, Lonpon. ” | “THACKERAY, Loxvon.” 


Let Us do your ‘FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CarRpPENTERS, Bui_Lpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
125 — St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

b 


ompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. | 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price | 
$1.50 per annum. 

fo those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


Sumscrirrions MAY BaGin at ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE | 
Given. Wepo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 44 cents per line each 
insertion, fivetimes. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tacernone No. 1-33-55. 
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New Century THouGHTs: XXIV., 
Poetry : ONE THOUGHT, 
GATHERING FOR WORSHIP, 
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| $1.so a day. 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., 


| Our facilities are excellent and our work the 


| make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
| send for price list. 
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” Te California —40 days— $320 —July 4th. 


Through the Grand Canyon of Arizona; returning via 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle, and Yellowstone Park. Tour 
in the best manner. Inquire of R. B. Nichoison, 523 
Cooper Street, Comésn, N. J. 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th. ) 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 

Ilinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th.) 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Ninth 


XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER | 


Well Appointed Dining Room 


wishes position in school to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Omics. 


ANTED.—IN A FAMILY OF FOUR ADULTS, 

one who thoroughly understands general house. 

work. Good wages. House has every convenience. 
Address No. 196, this Office 


WANT ED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, 


TO GO TO 

the mountains for the summer, to have care of 
small children. 
INTELLIGENCER. 


Address No. 197, care FRignps’ 


ANTED.—A GIRL OF REFINEMENT AND 

education, and, if possible, some business training 

or experience for an agreeable office position; year of 

eight months—Ceptember to May. Address No. 192, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 
1g0T. Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- 
RELL, 740 North rsth Street, Philadelphia. 
ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


OUNG WOMEN EMPLOYED IN THE CITY 
during the summer, or others, who would like to 
join with a party who havetaken a large house ina lovely 


| spot in the country 12 miles from Broad Street Station, 


10 minutes from trolley, the rate of board to merely 
cover expenses, apply to No. 194 this Office. 


YR RENT.—WITH BOARD, A LARGE AIRY 
room, S. W.,on first floor, for invalid and nurse. 
Quiet place. Address Box 25, Buckingham, Pa. 





FEW PERSONS CAN OBTAIN BOARD 
with a Friends’ family at a pleasant country 
residence near Riverton, N. J. Address No. 


OfSce. 


ERMANENT AND T TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 

N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A A 
camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
best. We 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
r22t Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—ané 


| up to date in every feature of the business, w 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


més S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 


and Justice of the Supreme Court of 


the Province. 
Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


193, this | 


° oe EL LICENCES. 


Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 
| 


|For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 

One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 

Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk, 





S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. denemmenaninel Pa. 
— 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
| Ladies’ Fine Shoes 





Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


| Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


| Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





Canes Friends’ lie 


New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


a 
| 
| Published by the 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND ms SAMPLE COPY. 


| BRASS and 


-i3ueuo BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. 1th St. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXIX. 
A GOVERNMENT will assume its duties as a Chris- 
tian nation just as far as the individuals who make it 
assume their duties as Christian citizens. 


Joret BortTon. 


From his article on ‘‘ Christian Citizenship,’’ Chautauqua, 
1900. 


ONE THOUGHT. 

THOUGH time may dig the grave of creeds, 
And dogmas wither in the sod, 

My soul will keep the thought it needs — 
Its swerveless faith in God. 

No matter how the world began, 
Nor where the march of science goes, 


My trust in something more than man 
Shall help me bear life’s woes. 


Let progress take the props away, 
And mouldering superstitions fall ; 

Still God retains his regal sway— 
The Maker of the All. 


Why cavil over that or this? 
One thought is vast enough for me— 
The great Creator was and is, 
And evermore will be. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Wuat was the attitude of Jesus toward the syna- 
gogue, and the preaching service, and the customs of 
worship? This, says Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis (of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn) is one of the most fas- 
cinating of questions. 

In general, there are two classes who refuse to 
recognize the obligation of systematic worship ; refuse 
to join a church, and regularly avoid the house and 
the hour dedicated to the culture of the spiritual fac- 
ulty and life. The first man is a non-worshipper on 
Sunday morning, because he worships all the week 
through. Nature, he says, is his temple; the open 
glades in the forest are his cathedral aisles, the birds 
are his choir, the white clouds, rising heavenward, are 
his prayers, and the rustle in the treetops the only 
speech from God that his soul doth need. The other 
man goes to the opposite extreme, and declares that 
nothing is sacred—for he recognizes no need, is con- 
scious of no burden for which he needs strength, and 
no spiritual height whose steeps ask guidance and 
help for reaching their top. And whatsoever sym- 
pathy he has for chapel or church is based upon a 
patronizing recognition of the weakness in others 
whom he considers lower than himself. 

After what manner does Christ show himself as 
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an example for the development of those faculties of 
love and trust in God that were the crowning quali- 
ties of his divine life? James Martineau has answered 
this question in words of singular beauty: ‘In the 
critical hour of Christ’s life he went to the village syn- 
agogue on the stated day of rest, nothing newer, noth- 
ing higher; but just the place and time which had 
been sacred to the fathers. What? Had he not 
risen above that? Couldthe dull preachings and the 
drawling prayers say anything to him? What charm 
could he longer feel in these childish Sabbath usages ? 
The decent dress, the restful hours, the flowing 
together of families, the walking to the house of God 
in company? Did not he, above all, live in a con- 
stant air of divine communion? Do what he might, 
go where he would, was he not always with the 
Father—himself a better sanctuary than he could ever 
find? Yet at Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up, he went, as his custom was, into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day. 

For Christ, in his highest moods, was perfected 
through the ‘practice of the higher spiritual life. 
Habit, routine, did for his mind and heart what sys- 
tem does for us. There is no necessity of worship 
that is laid upon the rudest peasant that was not 
recognized as a duty laid upon him by Christ him- 
self. Evening and morning and noon he lifted up his 
voice in prayer. For him, also, precious the hour of 
worship, when the soul rises into the realm of silence 
and mystery—and in reverie and worship bathes 
itself in the divine ether until the grime is cleansed 
from the soul’s garments and ardor returns to the 
jaded sense. Ours is a world where flowers and fruits 
reach their full perfection, shed forth their finest per- 
fume, and the soul enters into its highest mood when 
in a luminous hour, on the Sabbath day, it rises 
through the pathless air, exhaling hope and love and 
aspiration toward the unseen God. 

[This suggests the following extract from Whit- 
tier’s poem, ‘‘ The Meeting”’ :] 


‘* Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 
I better deem its pine-laid floor 
Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 
But nature is not solitude : 
She crowds us with her thronging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us, 
Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes ; 
She will not leave our senses still, 
But drags them captive at her will : 
And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given. 


‘*And so I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room, 
For here the habit of the soul 
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Feels less the outer world’s control : 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone."’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


Marie Poutson and I left Chicago on the 23d of 
Fifth month, to attend Blue River Quarter. The day 
was perfect, and the scenery along the “ Monon” 
route is very beautiful and interesting, especially after 
reaching the banks of the Wabash river, which are 
hilly and picturesque. The season was late, as the 
spring has been damp and cold in this part of the 
West. But the leafage was well advanced, and the 
woods were almost 
in their full dress as 
we went further 
south. 

As we passed 
through Lafayette 
we had a glimpse of 
the home of Lew 
Wallace (the famous 
author of “Ben 
Hur”), his studio 
standing not far from 
the railway. Perdue 
University is situ- 
ated near Lafayette. 

At Crawfordsville 
we were met by 
friends and had 
a few minutes’ visit 
with them while the 
train stopped. 
Wabash College is here, an old institution from 
which many Indiana men have graduated. 


in view. 


ton, is now its President. 
from Salem, Indiana (whither we are bound), sons of 
our friend James Brooks. 
to greet us, and followed us the next day, to attend 
his quarterly meeting. At Greencastle Abel Mills 
joined us, with one of our Salem Friends, Dr. Over- 
man, on his return from the Medical Convention in 
Indianapolis. 
kindly entertained at their house that night. 


is beautifully situated among the hills. Some of our 


ablest public: men have this for their native place; | 


Secretary John Hay had his early home here. 


We had a taste of summer here, where we could | 


sit out-doors and enjoy the roses and pzonies, and 
other flowers in full bloom. The next morning we 
_were taken out into the country to visit Ruth Lew- 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, HIGHLANDS CREEK, INDIANA. 
ERECTED 1893. 


| ellyn, now nearing her Soth year; a dear old Friend 
_ who seems almost the only link with the generation 
| just passed. She dwells in her old home, with her 


children who are devoted to her comfort. Her plain 
bonnet is the last to be seen in her meeting. I wish 
I could paint you a picture of the scene from her 
home,—such beautiful hills and vales for miles 
around, and such sunshine on green fields and woods ; 
it cannot be described by pen. There are numberless 
locust trees in this vicinity, and they were in full blos- 
som. You can imagine the fragrance we inhaled ! 
After dining with these friends we were taken to 
select meeting, a few milesaway. The meeting-house 
is at Highlands, the name of the settlement. It is a 
new house, delightfully situated on a hill in the edge 
of a grove. The timber here is heavy and abundant, 
and we could hardly restrain our admiration, as our 
trees along the Lake shore seem small in comparison. 
We found several 
of our visiting 
Friends at meeting 
—Joshua and Abel 
Mills, Mary G. 
Smith, and others 
from other meetings. 
Thomas Trueblood 
was among the 
home ministers, the 
oldest man in the 
meeting. The meet- 
ing seemed a live 
one, though small. 
The seed of Quaker- 
ism is not dead yet, 
I am sure, and fruit 
continues to be 
borne in many lives. 
The night was spent 
at Joshua True- 


| blood’s, an old homestead, where there is a large 
At Green- | 
castle, Depauw University, with its pretty campus, is | 
At Bloomington, the State University has | 
been in existence since early in the State’s history, and | 
one of our young Friends, Joseph Swain, of Pendle- | 
Here are two students | 


family of nice young people, who are becoming useful 
members of society. 

Quarterly meeting, Seventh-day, was quite large 
and well attended, with good testimony. I met the 
descendants of people who used to attend our quar- 
terly and yearly meetings at Richmond, when this 


| quarter belonged to Whitewater. 
One of them came aboard | 


After meeting we went home with Elwood True- 
blood and wife, where we visited most pleasantly, and 
renewed our friendship begun at other meetings. 


| How precious these friendships have become you and 


| your readers can testify as well as myself. 
At Salem his wife met us, and we were | 


On First-day there was a large meeting, people 


| coming from Salem, four miles distant, and from the 
Salem is one of the oldest towns in Indiana. It | 


country around for miles. They look forward every 
year to the “‘ May Quaker Meeting.”’ 

Seventh-day was cold and drizzly, and First-day 
cold and raw, so the latter meeting was not so large as 
usual. But the house was filled with a quiet, attentive 
| audience. The F. D. S. was held at 10 o’clock, and 
| the meeting at 11. Elwood Trueblood was superin- 
tendent. He is well qualified for his work, havin 
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student. The lesson leaves were used, and the classes 
seemed interested. It was pleasant to see so many 
young people who seemed interested in the school 
and meeting. Several of them attend school in Salem, 
driving back and forth daily. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the visiting friends chiefly, with a closing 
address from E. Trueblood. I believe many were 
ministered to. 

From what I could see and learn the Society of 
Friends has had much influence upon the community 
in and around Salem. The meeting was formerly 
held a few miles east of Salem, at Canton, and was 
called Blue River Meeting. The name still adheres 
to it, though I believe the Blue river is now only a 
tradition. 

We visited the old home of Charles and Eliza- 
beth Brooks, now occupied by their son James and 
his family. We visited the old stone spring-house, 
and drank of the delicious spring water, as sweet and 
abundant as in the years long past. We sat in the 
roomy sitting-room, before the wood fire in the same 
old fireplace, where many of our beloved fathers and 
mothers sat before us, in the years long passed. I 
seemed to see their sedate and quiet faces and forms, 
sitting in their habitual repose, sometimes speaking 
one at a time, possibly “ relating’ some occurrence, 
or perhaps with long pauses of silent reflection. I 
could almost wish I was a child again and sitting 
quietly among them, feeling the impress of their re- 
poseful spirits, as I did when I was young. 

First-day night we returned to Chicago. 

B. A. P. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 

Lesson No. 24. SIXTH MONTH 23. 
VISIONS OF HEAVEN. 
GOLDEN Text.—I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely. — 
Revelation, xxi., 6. 
*.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Revelation, xxi., I-7, 22-27. 
THE first seven verses of the 21st chapter of Revela- 
tion form part of the present Lesson. The essential 
portion of these verses is the vision of the ‘“ new 
heaven” and “new earth.” In the description of 
these thewriter expresses a more spiritual thought, a 
less material conception, than in the passages referring 
to the “‘ new Jerusalem,” which follow in the chapter, 
and which are not included in the Lesson. In the 
later verses, all the details appeal to the outward 
senses ; in those we are studying there are sugges- 
tions of a higher aspiration. The “ great voice”’ is 
heard proclaiming that the tabernacle of God is with 
men, ‘and he shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be his peoples.”’ 

The “ new Jerusalem” the writer conceives as an 
outward city, constructed of earthly materials. It has 
twelve gates, upon which are written the names of the 
Twelve tribes of Israel. The wall has twelve founda- 
tions, on which are written the names of the twelve 
apostles. These foundations are adorned with all 
manner of precious stones—jasper, sapphire, chalce- 
dony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, chrysolite, beryl, 
topaz, chrysoprase, jacinth, amethyst. The twelve 


| 


gates were twelve pearls—each gate a single pearl— 
and the streets of the city were of pure gold. 

This conception of the ‘new Jerusalem,” which 
the writer of the book saw ‘“‘coming down out of 
heaven,” is obviously one appealing to the physical 
senses; and especially to the eye. It is wholly an 
outward and material vision. Such a city of golden 
streets, with gates of pearl, would seem no doubt to 
one who loved and venerated the old Jerusalem, so 
recently destroyed by Titus, a realization of all hope 
and aspiration. It is, indeed, a suggestion of Biblical 
scholars that the whole description of the heavenly 
city, beginning with verse g of chapter 21, is of 
Jewish origin. 

Chief among the valuable teachings of the Lesson, 
no doubt, is that in verse 3, that when the new heaven 
and new earth shall come to be, God will ‘“ dwell 
with” men, and they will be “his people.” This is 
the development of the great thought of the Hebrew 
people. In the infancy of their religion, they believed 
in an intimate relationship between God and man. 
Even before any written record was kept, traditions 
were handed down from generation to generation of 
direct communication between the Lord and those 
who sought to do his will. The patriarchs, accord- 
ing to the account, held personal communication with 
Jehovah, and learned from him what it was right to 
do in time:s of doubt and uncertainty. 

So, too, in the time of later kings, Saul and David 
and Solomon, while the will of the monarch was 
powerful, still over and superior to thisthe people 
always recognized the will of Jehovah. The Lord 
was to them a “‘ present helper,” and when troubles 
came or danger threatened they firmly believed that 
it was because they had done something that was con- 
trary to his will. Later, when the book of Exodus 
came to be written, the thought was formulated 
which we find (xxix., 45): ‘‘I will dwe// among the 
children of Israel, and will be their God.”’ Later, this 
was modified so as to make still more intimate the re- 
lationship the Israelites held to Jehovah, and was ex- 
pressed by the words of the writer of Leviticus, xxvi. 
12, ‘And I will wa/k among you and be your God 
and ye shall be my people.’’ Later still the prophet 
Jeremiah describes a yet more intimate relationship 
(xxxi. 1): ‘‘I will be the God of all the families of 
Israel and they shall be my people.” 

The “ promise’’ contained in these verses is very 
striking. When God shall dwell with his people he 
will wipe away every tear from their eyes; death 
shall be no more; there shall be no moaning, or 
crying, or pain. An expression illustrating curiously 
the fear of the sea entertained in early times is that 
when the “first earth” is passed away, ‘the sea 
is no more’’—it ceases to exist. Apparently, in the 
conception of the author of the Apocalypse, it would 
bea supreme blessing to have the earth entirely com- 
posed of dry iand. 

The literature of the apocalyptic class, still ex- 
tant, or familiar to scholars, is quite extensive. 
Most of it belongs to the Old Testament, and is 
distinctly Jewish. There were two thoughts strongly 
developed the Jewish religious system, devotion to 
Law, and hope of the Messianic kingdom. The 
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latter was a stay and support of the Jews in the clos- 
ing years of their history, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. They still hoped, and the vision litera- 
ture, prophetic of the triumphs and glories of the 
new time, sustained them either in passing over, as 
many did, to Christinatinity, or in resisting the power 
of the Roman Empire. 


FRIENDS AT QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


At the spring meeting of the Bucks County (Pa.) Historical Soci- 
ety, Dr. Joseph Thomas read an interesting sketch of Quakertown, 
from which we make the extracts below. 


NearER the Red Lion stood the farm buildings of 
Samuel J. Levick, who for many years conducted 
the tannery and currying business, in buildings which 
stood on the north side of the street. The tannery 
buildings have entirely disappeared and nota vestige 
remuins, not even the vats, to tell the story of their 
former bustle, activity,and glory. On the south side 
of this road stood a very handsome frame edifice, the 
r.sidence of Samuel J. Levick, which is now occupied 
and owned by Frank H. Fluck. 

There may have been a couple more small houses 
on this street, but one was especially noticeable, the 
old log, or frame, structure of Joseph R. Lancaster. 
It was ancient and time-honored looking enough to 
have been the first building in the settlement. It was 
removed in 1891 to give place to a handsome brick 
dwelling, owned and occupied at the present time by 
Henry K. Kline. It may be well, just here, to speak 
of the occupant of the old building—Joseph R. Lan- 
caster. He had some resemblances to Rip Van 
Winkle after his twenty years’ sleep on the High- 
lands along the Hudson. He filled, at one time, the 
honored position of postmaster here and was also, in 
later years, the Chief Burgess of the town after its in- 
corporation as a borough in 1854. He was nom- 
inally a Friend, but his religious faith was more that 
of a Swedenborgian. He served for many years as 
sexton and grave digger at the Friends’ meeting- 
house. While very industrious and temperate in his 
habits he died quite poor. 

Fifty years ago the only place of religious wor- 
ship nearer than Trumbauersville and Richlandtown 
was the Friends’ meeting-house. At that time the 
attendance at the First-and week-day meetings was 
much larger than to-day. The writer remembers 
Wilson Dennis and his family, who resided in 
Haycock township, driving over regularly to attend 
religious service here. The Friends have not main- 
tained their numbers in this part of the county. 
They supported, and kept until recent years, a most 
excellent school near the meeting-house. This was 
the only school in the place except the select private 
school inaugurated by Richard Moore in 1818, and 
taught later by John Ball, and still later by Rev. 
A. R. Horne. The Friends’ school therefore af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for the young of both 
sexes to acquire a good education, which was not the 
case in other sections of the upper districts of the 
county. 

South of the Friends’ meeting-house, on the 
Philadelphia turnpike, just outside of the borough 


limits, stood the imposing residence of Richard Moore 
and John J., his son. It was for a long time the 
largest and best looking house in upper Bucks county, 
Near it stood their extensive pottery works, where 
earthenware was manufactured on a large scale. 
Opposite stood the residence of James Hibberd, now 
occupied and owned by Amos H. Snyder. 

Just along by the Friends’ meeting-house, on a 
road now the Quakertown and Trumbauersville turn- 
pike, leading to Trumbauersville (as often called 
Charleston), stood the stone residence of James 
Jackson, the father of Mrs. Richard R. Green and 
William M. and Edwin A. Jackson, of New York. 
It is still the property of the estate. 

Next beyond stood the residence of Benjamin G. 
Foulke. Here he resided and reared his family, as 
his father, Caleb Foulke, had done before him. In 
later years he sold the farm, retaining a portion near 
the Friends’ meeting-house, on which he erected a 
handsome and substantial home, which is now 
occupied by his widow and daughters. 

On the north side of Main street stood a house 
built of stone, pointed. It was likely built by Dr. 
James Green, the elder. Joshua Bullock has been 
the owner of this property for over thirty years, and 
has greatly improved its appearance. He and his 
daughters and grand-daughters reside here at the 
present time. Mr. Bullock is one of the oldest 
citizens of the place, having attained the ripe age of 
ninety years, and is hale and hearty. 

The writer recalls to mind a large number of 
persons here, with whom he was well acquainted, but 
most of them have long since departed this life. 
There are a few, however, to whom memory clings 
with great tenacity. They were Richard Moore and 
his son, John J. Moore, Benjamin G. Foulke, Samuel 
J. Levick, and Edmund T. Ochs. Richard Moore 
was identified with the town for many years in every 
interest and business, religious and social. He was 
a man of great purity of character, noble nature, and 
generous disposition. In appearance he was portly 
and dignified in bearing, indicative of the nobility of 
his true nature. He was closely identified with the 
anti-slavery movement and was a station agent of the 
underground railroad system which aided the escape 
of slaves on their way to Canada, or secured safety 
for them in the community. Many instances could 
be cited of this phase of his humane instincts, but 
space will not admit to notethem. He died in 1874, 
regretted by every one who knew him. 

His son, John J. Moore, was a surveyor and 
conveyancer, and carried on the business of making 
earthenware, in addition to farming. He had many 
of the excellent qualities of his father, and was noted 
as an amateur naturalist. In the study and observation 
of plants and birds he had quite a local reputation. 
He was able to report the advent of the earliest bird 
in springtime, and note the first flower that made its 
appearance. 

Benjamin G. Foulke was gifted with an excellent 
mind. He was, perhaps, the best authority on real 
estate titles of any person in the county. In writing 
wills, agreements, and preparing titles for property he 
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was most painstaking and accurate. Had he adopted | faithful to the principles for which the name stands, 


law as his profession he would have been the equal of 
any in the county. His reputation as a surveyor was 
such that he was employed by the authorities on the 
North Penn railroad to fix the points and determine 
lines of the road and its holdings from Bethlehem to 
Philadelphia. He was cautious and persistent in his 
endeavors to reach the truth, and reticent in speech, 
but kindin disposition and manner. 

Samuel J. Levick is remembered by the writer asa 
speaker in the Friends’ meeting. He was exceedingly 
liberal and broad-minded in his views, not only of 
religion, but subjects generally. He wasa very fluent 
and eloquent speaker, especially when discoursing 
upon moral, religious, social, and political topics. He 
was a great friend of the colored race and frequently 
aided them to escape the penalties of severe laws. 
He was affable and friendly in manner, and just in his 
dealings with his fellow-man. He was, at the time 
of his death, the secretary of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He died in 
Philadelphia. 


HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. 


At Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth month 6, 1901, Helen 
Gregorowski Longstreth, in the 85th year of herage ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street. 

She was the daughter of Samuel and Sarah Red- 
wood Longstreth and sister of the late Dr. Miers 
Fisher Longstreth, well known for his scientific and 
literary pursuits and as a valuable manager of Swarth- 
more College. Her parents died while the children 
were in their minority, and they were placed under 
the faithful guardianship of Joshua Longstreth a near 
relative. Helen received her education at some of 
the best schools. The aunt for whom she was named 
had married a Russian, and from her she derived her 
name. She took a most active part in the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore College and was made its first 
matron. She entered upon the work with all her 
energies, but exhausting her strength felt it right 
soon to resign, to the regret of many Friends. She 
was one of the earliest members of the Female 
Association for the relief of the poor. 

True to her inheritance,—for her maternal 
ancestor, Miers Fisher, was a prominent lawyer and 
member of the Pennsylvania legislature, who worked 
for the passage of the act for gradual abolition of 
slavery, and for other good causes,—she was deeply 
interested in the elevation of the colored race, and 
especially desirous that the Friends continue their 
aid to the Southern schools. 

She was the first woman placed on the Library 
Committee of her monthly meeting and was a useful 
member with Friends, exercising good judgment, and 
never assuming superiority over others. 
tinued her interest and attendance of our religious 


meetings until the last, being daily at the sessions of | 


the late yearly meeting. 

For many years she was one of the editors of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, devoting herself to its in- 
terest in a variety of ways. 





She con- | 





As a Friend she was ' 


and one of her last acts was to call attention in her 
quiet way to the need there now is for a more con- 
secrated adherance to their excellent testimonies. 

She was one of the members of the Jane John- 
son Trust, originally known as ‘‘ The Book Associa- 
tion of Friends,”’ the funds of which were mainly for 
juvenile literature and kindred uses. 

Her sudden departure, with faculties well pre- 
served and her calm and sweet participation in the 
pleasant things of life, caused us to forget her age 
and suggest the words of wisdom written by Solomon 
that “the way of righteousness is life, and in the 
pathway thereof. there is no death.’”’ Like the one 
of olden time, ‘‘ She is not ; for God took her,” and 
it is left for those of us who loved to associate with 
her, to contemplate her perfected character. 

The life of our dear friend was one of varied ex- 
periences, which she met bravely with a humility and 
sweet reasonableness that endeared her to her friends. 
Faithfully she walked “in the careful ways of duty”’ 
with an inborn graciousness of spirit that sustained and 
helped her over many hard places, imbuing her with 
a sense of the Divine order in the beautiful world she 
so enjoyed. With the passing of her pure spirit we 
can say of her, as Whittier said of a friend— 

Unbroken homilies of peace, 
Her daily life was preaching ; 


The still refreshment of the dew 
Was her unconscious teaching. 


TRUTH AND SCRIPTURE. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 
Tue Truth does not owe its existence to the Scrip- 
tures, but the Scriptures owe their life to the Truth. 

The truth of Holy Scriptures is justified in Truth’s 
children. It is the Spirit, and not historical eviderces, 
that has given the Scriptures their precious place in 
the hearts of the humble. 

Thousands who had no mind for logical evidence, 
but had a heart for the witness for Truth, found in the 
Bible a true echo of the inward witness, and received 
it, not as the word of man, but as conveying the mes- 
sage oftruth. “It meets the witness. Never man 
spake like this!” On this rock of inward revelation 
the Bible has stood. So it will ever be, while faith is 
found on earth. We may quibble about letter and 
text. But the pervading spirit of the whole is of so 
divine a stamp that souls to be fed and souls to be 
saved must take refuge in its spiritual truth. The 
Spirit proves his own words to them, as the words are 
felt to echo the Spirit. 

On cy beyond our knowledge is there really room 
for the exercise of faith. It is where sure kncwl- 
edge ends that sure faith begins. Even a suspicious 
doubter will trust his suspected neighbor ‘‘as far as 
he can see.” But He whom we trust, and in whom 
we have faith, can be trusted beyond sight, and 
against sight, in darknesss, or when all appearances 
seem against his loving purposes and plans in our 
behalf. God will never fail us, and our restful trust 
in him ought never to fail.— [Sunday School Times. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1go1. 
Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


As will be seen by an article on the preceding 
page FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER has lost an esteemed 
laborer, Helen G. Longstreth. Although she retired 
from active service some years since, she still exercised 
a loving care over all the paper contained, often 
giving counsel and making valuable suggestions. 

Her long connection with the INTELLIGENCER in 
the time of Jane Johnson, Susanna M. Parrish, and 


others, and her complete familiarity with the true 
Friendly spirit as well as Friendly tradition, enabled 


her to fill an important place. The most amiable of 
critics, and liberal to the new, she kept watch over the 
old, so that which is ever true should find place. 


Ir is quite evident that the advocates of the military 
“canteen” fully expect to have that institution 
promptly re-established when Congress meets. The 
announcement of this is confidently made, and the 
“campaign” (we live in an age of campaigns) of 
misrepresentation as to the consequences of abolition 
has been carried on vigorously and unblushingly. A 
sufficient ‘“‘ public sentiment ’’ has thus been created, 
itis presumed, to support the repeal of the abolishing | 
law. 

We have heretofore said repeatedly that .the 
whole business is one of which Friends may entirely | 
wash their hands. They have nothing to do with 
the military system, with its forts and camps, or with | 
its arrangements for supplying intoxicating drink. | 
Their position is soundly established on Christian | 
principles, and no assault can be made upon it which 
does not openly or covertly deny the obligation of 
those principles. And they have only to study the | 





subject, as it develops itself in the course of such con- | 
troversies as this of the canteen, in order to be con- 
vinced anew that it isthe Truth and the Truth only, | 
which is impregnable. 


In the disputes over the canteen practically no | 
one denies that drink—intoxicating liquor—must be 
supplied to the soldiers, in some way. This is taken 
or granted. It is true that some effort has been made | 


| 


to establish “ post-exchanges,” 


or ‘‘ soldiers’ clubs, 


| joined in the support of the war measures. 
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or something by a different name, in which liquor 
shall not be sold, but it is also true that not one mil- 
itary officer in ten, if one in a hundred, supports this 
movement. The question with them becomes, in 
reality, simply one of comparative results. As the 
men must have drink, who shall furnish it? Shall 
the ‘‘Government”’ set up its beer-saloon inside the 
camp, or shall the men go outside to the saloons 
there ? The claim is made, and much will be heard 
of it when Congress meets, that the ‘‘ Government” 
must provide the drink, in order that the soldiers may 
be less drunken and demoralized than if they resort 
to the outside saloons. 

For ourselves, we have no doubt that this claim 
is substantially without merit. In the way the can- 
teens have been carried on they are as bad as ordi- 
nary drinking places. Officers testify that they are. 
Chaplain C. C. Bateman, of the United States army, 
has written lately to the Oregonian, at Portland, that 
he has been stationed at four posts—whose names he 
gives—and that he accompanied the army to Cuba, 
and that he has never seen a canteen conducted on 
the plan of a “ soldiers’ club” ; the best of them, he 
says, were on the level of ‘‘ an ordinary beer saloon,” 
and the worst of them below that. While it is true 
that strict management might diminish the evils of the 
canteen, he knows of ‘‘ many instances”’ in which the 
usual lax management of them has caused ‘almost 
incalculable evil among the men.”’ 

Major Ray, the commandant at Fort Snelling, in 
a letter sent the Minneapolis Journal, testifies to the 
same effect. 

But whatever may be said, here and there, by 
officers of exceptional candor and moral courage, the 


| fiat has gone forth to re-establish the canteen, and 


re-established it is likely to be. 
imperial system. 
time. 


It is a part of the 
It fits in with the movement of the 
The brewers of beer are men of great influence. 
They desire that the “‘Government” shall go into 
partnership with them. Those who shrink from the 
increase of armies, the official vending of intoxicating 
drink, the licensing of prostitution, and the spread of 


| degradation, must make up their minds that the end 


is not yet. Many temperance people have exultantly 
It is to be 
hoped they will see what sort of a bundle of evils they 


have helped to make up. 


WE have received from the publishers in London a volume 
of moderate size (the English price is six shillings), ‘‘ The 
Writings of the Apostle Paul,’’ by a Friend, the late John 
Tindall Harris. The import duty on this is 38 cents, and not 
content with that the United States, to swell its fund for 
soldiers and guns, adds a special ‘‘ war tax’ of 25 cents. 
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In a recent article in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Edward 
Bok asserts that women are less prompt than men in the pay- 
ment of their bills. It may’ be that this is true, and if so 
some of the reasons are not far to seek. 

In the first place, very few girls receive anything in the 
nature of a business education, nor are they allowed to learn 
the value of money by experience. They have more-or less 
money given them to spend at pleasure, while all the larger 
purchases are made for them by their parents. It would be 
much better if every girl, as she approaches womanhood, 
could have placed in her hands in monthly or weekly install- 
ments her fair share of the family fund, and be taught that 
she must go without all that cannot be bought with this sum, 
excepting, of course, an occasional present. 

When a woman murries, the husband is generally the 
purse-holder, and many a woman has the money for her real 
needs given her so reluctantly that she hesitates to ask for 
what she ought to have. Her husband does not let her know 
the real state of his business, and her lack of this knowledge 
leads her to buy injudiciously, or to needlessly deprive herself. 

The old-fashioned lessons?of industry, economy, and self- 
denial should be taught in every home, and the daughters, as 
well asthe sons, should have it impressed upon them by pre- 
cept and example that nothing should be bought that cannot 
be paid for. In times of sickness or unexpected business re- 
verses, itis not dishonorable to state the case clearly and beg 
or borrow from generous friends ; but to buy something with- 
out a fair prospect of being able to pay for it, is mere dis- 
honesty. 


AFTER all that has been said of the school system of 
Prussia, it seems that even common-school education is by no 
means fully provided. It has been developed in recent 
debates in the Prussian Congress that the lack of teachers 
in that state is both chronic and acute, and that, while it 
is by far the worst in the provinces east of the Elbe, it 
prevails more or less elsewhere. 

The explanation is the poor pay and the consequent 
misery of the teachers. The results are ‘‘either closed 
school-houses or such unreasonably large classes that instruc- 
tion becomes well-nigh impossible.’’ About one-fourth of the 
common schools of Prussia are in this condition. 

How can countries over-burdened with war preparations 
adequately provide for universal education ? 


THE Peace Society, London, of which Dr. W. Evans 
Darby is secretary, in its annual report, just sent out, finds 
some encouragement in recording ‘‘ ten new cases of arbitra- 
tion,"” and announces—what we have not seen elsewhere 
mentioned—that fourteen cases are ‘‘ awaiting the opening’’ 
of the High Court at The Hague. 


Our friend Edward Grubb, who is Secretary of the Com- 
mittee in charge, sends us the full Program of the Scripture 
Study meeting which is to be held this summer at Scarborough, 
England. It will open Eighth month 3, and close on the 
7th of Ninthmonth. The lecturers include several well known 
on this side the Atlantic: J. Rendel Harris, A. Neave Bray- 
shaw, Edward Grubb, and John Wm. Graham, as well as 
Rufus M. Jones, of the American Friend. 

It will be, we are sure, a pleasant and a profitable meeting. 
Scarborough is a delightful place for its holding. 


IN the English House of Commons, on the 6th instant, 
when the appropriation of nearly eighty millions of dollars 
more money for the war against the Boers was under consid- 
eration, a member, Sir Blundell Maple, charged that exten- 
sive frauds had been committed in the purchase of horses, 
etc., for the army. British officers who had been sent to 
Hungary, he said, had bought poor animals at extravagant 
prices and divided the excess cost with the sellers. He de- 
manded a committee of inquiry. 

Tae recently exposed frauds in the commissary depart- 
ment of the United States army at Manila may prepare the 
minds of most persons to suppose that the charges in Par- 
liament are well founded. As the New York Evening Post 
remarks, ‘‘such things have always been, and always will be 
an incident of war. It is one of the ways in which war 
improves the moral fibre!”’ 


BIRTHS. 


MASON.—Near Canby, Pa., Fifth month 18, Igor, to 
George A. and Hannah Blanche Mason, ason, whois named 
William Chandlee. 


ROBINSON.—lIn Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth month 14, 19OI, 
to Edward Fraser and Alice Burling Robinson, a daughter, 
who is named Eleanor. 


MARRIAGES. 

HOPKINS—WALTON.—At the home of the bride’s 
uncle, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 837 Hamilton Terrace, Balti- 
more, Sixth month 5, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry 
Patterson Hopkins, of Washington, D. C., and Elizabeth, 
daughter of William E. and Ellen S. Walton, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

SCATTERGOOD—DARLINGTON.—At West Chester, 
Pa., Fifth month 30, 1go1, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. Joseph Scattergood, son 
of William Scattergood, and Alice Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard and Elizabeth Darlington, all of West Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BITTLE.—At Manoa, Pa., Fifth month 31, 1901, William 
Bittle, in his 85th year. 

DEACON. —At Rancocas, New Jersey, Fifth month 31, 
1901, Rebecca D. Deacon, aged 87 years and 5 months; a 
member of Burlington Monthly and Rancocas Preparative 
Meeting. 

A long life, full of useful activity. At her funeral one that 
knew her well likened her to Dorcas, a fitting companion. 
May her example bé as good seed falling on fertile soil, bring- 
ing forth fruit to the honor and glory of Him who was to her 
a strength in times of trial. B. 


MASON.—At her home, near Canby, Pa., Fifth month 
22, 1901, Hannah Blanche, wife of George A. Mason, aged 
25 years, 11 months, and 11 days. 

Deceased was a daughter of Sarah E. and the late Chan- 
dlee R. Eves, and a birthright member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Millville, Pa., at which place her remains 
were interred. 


SMITH.—Fifth month 27, 1901, near Yardley, Pa., Sarah 
N. Linton, aged/80 years, wife of WilliamSmith. Interment 
at Newtown cemetery. 

WORTHINGTON.—At Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Fifth month 25, 1901, Elizabeth M., daughter of the late Ben- 
jamin and Patience Worthington, aged 62 years. 


YATES.—At Pasadena, Cal., Third month 23, 1901, 
Joseph Yates, in the 77th year of his age ; a member of Mari- 
etta Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


BEHIND the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeam sfall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 


Has left his hope with all. — Whittier. 












SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


THE twenty-ninth annual Commencement Exercises | 


of Swarthmore College took place on Third-day last, 
the 11th inst. 

The Class-day exercises were held on the after- 
noon of the 1oth, at 2 o’clock. Many friends of the 
students and the College were present. The day was 
delightfully bright and cool. George A. Seaman, pres- 
ident of the graduating class, deiivered the usual ad- 
dress, Elizabeth Dinsmore, of Philadelphia, read the 
class history; Emily M. Atkinson, of McVeytown, Pa., 
read the class poem ; May K. Flannery, of New York 
City, gave the prophecy ; and James Edward Down- 
ing, of Norwich, N. Y., made the usual presentations 
to members of the class. The class ivy was then 
planted, with an oration by W. Lyndon Hess, of 
Camden, N. J., a poem by M. Florence Wynn, of 
West Chester, Pa., and the class song. 

At the Commencement, on the 11th inst., there 
was a large attendance. The exercises were opened 
by the President, William W. Birdsall, who read from 
the Scriptures, a chapter of Proverbs. Joseph Whar- 
ton, President of the Board of Managers, delivered 
the opening address. Three of the graduating class 
delivered orations : Percival M. Fogg, on “ A Human 
Phase of the Industrial Revolution’’; Edith H. 
Janney, on “ Individual Development”; and Mark 
Thistlethwaite, on “The Day of Great Things.” 
Three other members of the Class whose names were 
on the Program had been excused from speaking : 
Arthur Hugh Jenkins, Mary W. Lippincott, and L. 
Winifred Rogers. 

The formal Address of the occasion was then de- 
livered by John K. Richards, A.B., of the Class of 
1875, Swarthmore College, now and for some time 
Solicitor-General of the United States. He spoke 
forcibly and eloquently, paying a warm tribute to 
Swarthmore as his original a/ma mater (he is also a 
graduate of Harvard), and to its good influence upon 
its students. 

President Birdsall made a number of announce- 
ments. These included the awarding of the Joshua 
Lippincott Fellowship for the coming year to Mary 
G. Leiper, and the Lucretia Mott Fellowship to L. 
Winifred Rogers. The medal given by a friend of 
the College to the student of best general standing 
was awarded bythe Faculty to G. Arthur Seaman. 

A pleasing incident was the reception, acknowl- 
edged by the President at this time, of a portrait of 
Isaac T. Hopper, the gift of his two surviving 
daughters and his grandchildren. (We shall speak 
further of this next week.) 

The degrees were then conferred as follows. 
There were 33 graduates. 

Bachelor of Arts: Emily Machlin Atkinson, 
McVeytown, Pa.; Fanny Bennett Cheney, Media, 
Pa.; Thomas Walter Gilkyson, Pheenixville, Pa. ; 
Lillian Winifred Rogers, Corry, Pa.; George Arthur 
Seaman, Williamsport, Pa.; Mary Florence Wynn, 
West Chester, Pa.; Mary Alma Young, Easton, Pa. 

Bachelor of Letters: Susan E. Atkinson, Earling- 
ton, Ky. ; Elizabeth Dinsmore, Philadelphia, Pa .; Jas. 
Edward Downing, East Norwich, N. Y.; May Kath- 
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erine Flannery, New York, N. Y.; Gertrude Frances 
Gilbert, Flushing, N. Y.; Ethel Griest, Reading, Pa. ; 
William Lyndon Hess, Collingswood, N. J.; Anna 
Broomall Howard, Media, Pa.; Edith Hunter Jan- 
ney, Occoquan, Va.; Arthur Hugh Jenkins, Gwyn- 
edd, Pa.; Amy Wilda Knickerbocker, New Lenox, 
Ill.; Mabel Wilson Latimer, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mary Woodward Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.; Mar- 
tha Washington Moore, Pheenixville, Pa.; Mary 
Baily Richards, Toughkenamon, Pa.; Mark Thistle- 
thwaite, Richmond, Ind.; Edward Williams, Holi- 
cong, Pa.; Edith May Winder, Richmond, Ind. 

Bachelor of Science—In Science: Deborah 
Ferrier, Moorestown, N. J.; Frank McVaugh, Jr., 
Hockessin, Del.; Joseph Wilmer Pancoast, Mickleton, 
N. J. ; William Cyrus Tyson, Guernsey,Pa. Bachelor 
of Science—In Engineering : Harry Newton Benkert, 
Morton, Pa.; Percival Morris Fogg, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph Warner Edwards Love, Moorestown, N. J.; 
Ira Smedley, Uwchlan, Pa. 

The following advanced degrees were then con- 
ferred : 

Master of Arts, Elizabeth Woolston Collins, A. 
B., 1874, Swarthmore, Pa.; Master of Letters, Albert 
Cook Myers, B. L., 1898, Kennett Square, Pa.; 
Civil Engineer, William Booth Miller, B. S., 1898, 
Media, Pa.; Robert James Marcher, B. S., 1880, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Electrical Engineer, John Armand 
Lafore, B. S. 1895, C. E. 1898, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The exercises concluded shortly after 1 o’clock, 
and luncheon was then spread on the west lawn for 
the company. 

On the evening of the 11th the annual banquet of 
the Alumni Association was held in the college din- 
ing-room. William G. Underwood, ’87, was toast- 
master, and toasts were responded to by Alice Hall 
Paxson, Horace Roberts, May K. Flannery, Prof. J. 
Russell Hayes, Katharine Pfeiffer, and Thomas B. 
Cahall. President Birdsall, ex-President Edward H. 
Magill, and Dean Bond also spoke. The attendance 
was the largest in the history of the Association, nearly 
ninety being present at the banquet. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


THE day after the quarterly meeting (Bucks), being 
31st of Fifth month, we spent the morning at the hos- 
pitable home of T. Howard Atkinson, and in the 
afternoon went to Henry and Emeline Watson’s. 
Unexpectedly to us, a number of their neighbors 
gathered in, and we held a satisfactory parlor meet- 
ing. Then, after a little time of social mingling, we 
went to Doylestown, to the home of T. O. Atkin- 
son, to tea. A meeting having been appointed for 
the evening at 8, at that hour the meeting-house was 
nearly filled. The testimony given was along the 
lines of practical religion as taught by Jesus, and was 
listened to with close attention. We returned to T. 
Howard Atkinson’s for the night. 

Sixth-month 1. We made calls this morning, 


_ one on Anna Atkinson and her daughters, and one 


on Anna Jane Williams, who also had two daughters 
at home. Both were pleasant visits to us. In the 
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afternoon we first attended the closing exercises of 
the Hughesian Free School, at Centreville, near-by, 
and at the request of our host took a little part in 
the interesting occasion. We then went to the home 
of Lewis and Emma Fell, and met also their two 
sons. Emma proposed that I call upon Anna Mer- 
edith who lived next door and who has been an 
invalid for a number of years from rheumatism. I 
endeavored to leave with her a word of cheer. 

2nd. A bright and invigorating morning. We 
much enjoyed our ride through the beautiful and 
finely cultivated country on our way to Plumstead 
Meeting. Atthe meeting hour a goodly number 
assembled, and as the message was being delivered 
in which their attention was called to the loving 
teachings of Jesus, a precious solemnity spread over 
the meeting, under which we closed. After meeting 
we went between three and four miles to Carvers- 
ville to the home of Augustus and Hannah Picker- 
ing, where we were kindly entertained. At 3 p. m. 
we wended our way to the Christian Church, at 
which a meeting had been appointed. Another good- 
sized meeting gathered, and again as the message 
from the answer made by Jesus to the young man 
who inquired ‘What Shall I do to Inherit Eternal 
Life?” was given, a precious solemnity spread over 
the meeting. Those present were mostly of other 
societies than our own. 

3d. Attended Buckingham Monthly Meeting to- 
day. Quite a number gathered, to whom a gospel 
message upon the nature, object,and effect of true 


religion was given with an especial appeal to the 


young who were present from the school. After 
the meeting we went home with Horace and Fanny 
Broadhurst to dine and with them and their family 
of children had an interesting visit. We then called 
upon Joseph and Sarah Watson, and after a social 
visit with them went to the home of Harriet Worth- 
ington to tea, where asmall company of her children 
and companion of one of them and his mother met 
us, and with them the time passed pleasantly until 
the hour of meeting, which had been appointed for 


the evening in Centreville, the village in which they | 
The hall in which the meeting was held was | 


live. 
nearly filled with an appreciative audience and it 
proved to be another season of spiritual blessing. 
4th. We had an enjoyable ride through the 
country this morning on the way to Solebury Monthly 
Meeting, at which quite a goodly number of Friends 
and others gathered. Here again as the message 
given was delivered a precious solemnity overspread 
us, under which the business of the meeting was 
entered upon and conducted with great harmony. 
After meeting our friend John S. Williams took us 
to Joseph and Sarah Simpson’s to dine, and we spent 
the afternoon in their company and with her mother, 
Macre Eyre, now confined to the house from a 


fractured limb. As evening approached our friend | 


J. S. Williams and daughter Agnes came for us and 
took us to Lambertville, where a meeting had been 
appointed for the evening. Near the appointed time 
the house became well filled. The testimony offered 
related to the question, What constitutes a Christian 
from the standpoint of the Friend ? 
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5th. We had another enjoyable ride of about six 
miles this morning to the home of Lewis and Alice 
Walton. Alice was formerly of Baltimore, and one 
of our valued friends, and it was pleasant to meet 
her in her new home. On our return we stopped at 
the Ingham Spring, at which place a large volume of 
water comes out of the limestone rock and furnishes 
power for about five mills of different kinds before it 
reaches the Delaware river. The water is clear and 
cold, and we enjoyed a hearty drink of it. Returned 
to J. S. Williams’s to dine, and then were soon on our 
way to Wrightstown to attend their Monthly Meeting. 
It being a very busy season, and the farmers having 
been delayed in their planting by the previous wet 
weather, a small number of men were present, but a 
good attendance of women. I had a close exercise 
in this meeting leading to encouraging some who, 
because of a too liberal reading of the Scriptures, were 
dwelling under discouragement. It seemed to leave 
a deep impression on many minds. On our return 
to J. S. Williams’s for the night we made a pleasant 
call on Anna Smith and her sister Hannah Altemus, 
and their nephew George Brown and his wife. 

6th. Our friend J. S. Williams took us this morn- 
ing to callon Oliver and Cynthia S. Holcomb, as she 
had not been able to attend any of the meetings 
owing to the illness of a sister. We then went tothe 
Friends’ Home at Newtown, it being the time of the 
meeting of the committee. This visit was peculiarly 
interesting and gratifying tous. After the committee 
adjourned, our friends took us to the home of George 
and Jennie Atkinson, at Wrightstown. A meeting 
for Friends and others in the neighborhood having 
been appointed at their home in the evening, between 
50 and 60 gathered, and it was found to be a baptiz- 
ing season. 

7th. We came home to Baltimore to-day feeling 
well repaid for the labor performed. This closes our 
work in Philadelphia for the present, or until after we 


| get through with the meetings in New York Yearly 


Meeting. 7 Ge 


THE series of meetings known under the general head 
of Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. will convene the 18th, roth, and 2oth. 
Friends from other sections are always welcome. 

Millville may be reached by train connecting with 
the Pennsylvania railroad at Watsontown, and by 
train and stage connecting with the Reading, and 
other roads at Bloomsburg. 

Further information in regard to the subject, as far 
as possible, may be obtained by addressing the cor- 
respondent, Sarah J. Kester, Millville, Pa. ; 


New York on the oth inst. 
cashire, in 1829. 

As an illustration of the defective abilities of men it is 
related that the plans drawn for Vassar College did not provide 
for a closet in any bedroom. When Matthew Vassar’s 
attention was called to this, he said the lack could easily be 
supplied ; it would only be necessary to put two pegs on each 
door, one for the student’s best dress, and one for her every- 
day dress ! 


He was born in Bolton, Lan- 








A 
RETURNING from my visit to Salem (elsewhere described) 
I attended on Second-day, the 27th ult., a reception 
in honor of Susan B. Anthony, Henry B. Blackwell, and his 
daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, Anna Shaw, and others, 
who stopped for a day on their way to Minneapolis to attend 
the Woman's Suffrage Convention. H. B. B., with his white 
hair and beard, looked quite aged as he sat on the platform, 
but when he spoke he seemed to have the vigor and energy 
of mind and body that he did twenty years ago. His argu- 
ments seemed as unrefutable. His daughter is not so fine 
looking as her mother, Lucy Stone, but when she speaks her 
face changes, and we think her very attractive,—she is so 
bright, and keen, and humorous. 

Susan B. shows signs of feebleness as she sits quietly, but 
when she speaks her face lights up, and we realize that the 
feebleness is only apparent in the body,—no weakness of 
mind, by any means. She seemed more tender and softened 
than I ever saw her. Her ‘‘ spirit goes marching on”’ 
Anna Shaw and others, who will keep the flag floating after 
the old leaders have passed on. 

The next morning I went to the city again to meet our 
dear cousin, Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, who was 
also en route to Minneapolis to the Convention. She came 
out to Glencoe and spent a day with us, much to our pleasure 
and satisfaction. We are quite belated, but our Chestnut 
trees and lilacs were just in full bloom, and we thought that 
nature was giving usa fine festival, though the exhibition was 
over in most localities away from the Lake shore. 

We saw M. W. C. off in the evening with regret, but hoping 
for another call on her return from the Yellowstone Park. 

The next day I went to the city to meet Dr. Newlin Peirce 
and wife Charlotte, from Philadelphia, also on their way to 
Minneapolis. I went with Charlotte to visit Hull House ; we 
were fortunate in finding Jane Addams at home. We hada 
nice little visit with her, which we enjoyed. She told us that 
her father was a ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friend, and her grandmother 
was a minister in our Society. This may account in part for 
her manner of quiet repose, which may be an inheritance. 


She is a very busy woman, and wastes no time, but always 
seems to have— 





‘*A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.”’ 


After a visit to the Public Library, which is a beautiful 
building, we went to the Woman’s Club rooms, which are 
very pretty and restful, and where we had a quiet visit, before 
Charlotte joined the Doctor and they started on their way to 
Minnesota, —a medical convention being in session there also. 

It was a week full of interest, and one which leaves food 
for pleasant reflection and memories. 


‘« No longer forward or behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 
But grateful take the good I find, 
The best of now and here.”’ 


Glencoe, Ti. H. A. rr. 


U.S. ConsuL HuGues, of Coburg, writes that the lead- 
pencil industry in Germany is at present suffering from Amer- 
ican competition. It is alleged that our success in this branch 
of industry is mostly due to the perfection of the machinery. 
Another important point is the fact that we have the best cedar 
wood, which is particularly suitable for the manufacture of 
lead pencils, while the Germans are compelled to import it 
and cannot get it in such good quality. Numerous trials have 
been made to find another material which could take the 
place of wood inthe manufacture of lead pencils ; metal tubes, 
coverings made from rolled, compressed paper, etc., have 
been used, but none have met with success. 


THE landing site for the Canadian terminus of the Pacific 
cable has been bought. One hundred acres of land, slightly 
timbered, has been secured on Barclay Sound, Vancouver 
Istand, B.C. The land will be immediately cleared and 
otherwise prepared for the new service to which it is to 
be applied. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Friends’ Association held the last meet- 
ing of the season on the evening of Fifth month 27. Though 
the evening was rainy the meeting was about the usual size. 

A paper on Benjamin West was presented by Caroline 
Preston. Being a native of the same county as the great 
Quaker painter, she took special pleasure in preparing it. 
Letitia Willets read an article containing much information 
on the same subject. 

Florence Tittensor read a paper comparing the views of 
James Martineau with those of Friends, and quoted from 
Robert Barclay to illustrate the subject. ‘‘So closely do the 
views of Martineau agree with those of Friends that it is only 
where church forms are confounded with principles there is 
any real difference noted.’’ His purity of réligious thought 
was noted in this quotation : 

‘« He who himself would know, 
Into the quiet let him go 
And taking off pall after pall, 
Search the inmost depths of all.’’ 

An interesting discussion followed. 

Carrie S. Bamford favored us with a reading from Frederick 
Storrs Turner's ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ explaining how the Discipline 
came to be written. After a few remarks, and the customary 
silence, meeting closed. Louisa H. Dunn, Sec. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
opened Fifth month 30, with a Scripture reading by Miriam 
L. Moore. 


In the absence of the secretary, Ellen M. Coles served 
for the evening. 

After the usual business routine there was a paper, ‘‘What 
Shall We Read ?’’ prepared by M. C. Miller. 

Annie Bradway read a paper, ‘‘ How shall we offset the 
dime novel and wild west stories?’’ which was full of 
thought, and was followed by earnest discussion. An interest- 
ing talk, ‘*Should children read fairy tales?’’ was given 
by Laura B. Garrett. The questions, ‘‘Should children read 
Newspapers?’’ and ‘‘Is the reading of modern literature 
crowding out the reading of the Bible?’’ called forth many 
interesting remarks. 

This was the last meeting of the season, and in reviewing 
the winter's work, though many members were often absent 
and the number present small, we feel we have had interesting 
and instructive meetings, and hope in the fall we may come 
together with renewed interest, and may be earnest to advance 
the work of the Association. 

Adjourned to meet in Ninth month. 


E. M. C., Sec., gro. tem. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—At a meeting of the Mansfield Young 
Friends’ Association held at the home of Joseph F. Taylor, 
Fifth month 25. Twenty-six members were present. 

The evening's exercises were opened by Elizabeth A. 
Scott reading a portion of ‘‘ Days and Times,’’ from the 
Discipline. In answer to the question, ‘‘ How does our 
literature compare with that of other societies ?’’ Thomas A. 
Bunting said that it is often asked whether Friends are lacking 
in literature dealing with the problems of life and duty, written 
in modern language and in the light of modern knowledge. 
He seemed to think this is partly true. We have essays, 
papers, and addresses from our conferences, which are very 
good. Friends are advised to read the Bible as literature, in 
order to study the characters of the sacred writers. The lives 
of early Friends would be interesting to read. Our Society 
bases its literature on history, while others base theirs too 
often on fiction. 

Stacy D. Taylor read an article on the life of Janet Allan, 
a notable Scotch Friend, telling of the work she accomplished 
at Dundee. 

Two recitations were ably given,—one, ‘‘ The Blackberry 
Girl,’ by Mabel A. Taylor, the other by Ethel W. Zelley, 
“Leases.” 

Cyrus S. Moore gave some interesting remarks on the 
subject, ‘‘ How can Friends more fully influence the masses 
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of our population in spiritual things ?’’ He said in part that 
to be successful in any one line of business it is necessary to 
kaow all the branches of that particular work that one expects 
to engage in. In the schools of to-day one can become very 
thoroughly trained in one study. The Friends, he thinks, 
are not doing their duty ; in other denominations the ministers 
are more active, are constantly planning to interest outsiders, 
although he does think that Friends are progressing, as now 
we have the Y. F. A., F. D. Schools, and Conferences, 
which are mostly well attended. ‘‘ There are many different 
ways of converting people. There cannot be too many 
denominations ; the more denominations the more church- 
going people there will be.’’ 

Our next meeting will be held at the home of William S. 
Pray, on the evening of Sixth month 21. 

A. H. Bowne, Sec., pro. fem. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—-The Friends’ Association met Fifth 
month 26, igo1, in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. It was opened 
with the reading of a portion of the Scripture by the presi- 
dent, I. Clinton Arnold, followed by remarks on Faith by 
the meeting. 

After the reading of the minutes, by the secretary, E. P. 
Griest, several matters of business were attended to. The 
report of the committee on John J. Cornell’s meeting was 
heard and the committee discharged. A communication 
fron the Pailanthropic Committee of Caln Monthly Meeting 
was read and it was decided that we co-operate with them in 
bringing members of Meeting here to speak. 

A recitation, ‘‘The Yellow Violet,’’ by Virginia Griest, 
was followed by a select reading, ‘‘Joy of Immortality,’’ 
by Clarkson Whitson. This was followed by a reading from 
the Discipline on ‘‘Plainness,’’ by the secretary, Elizabeth P. 
Griest. 

‘‘The three great laws in human improvement,’’ was the 
subject of an interesting paper by Warren T. Ream. He 
said they were Heredity, Environment, and Will Power. 
Ellen S. Griest had an interesting paper on the ‘‘History and 
object of Tuskegee Institute and its branches and what we as 
an Association can do to assist them.”’ 
by the meeting. 

Sentiments by the members were followed by the announce- 
ments for the next meeting, and after a short silence we ad- 
journed to meet Sixth month 23. 

EDITH WALTON CoopER, Cor. Sec. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The last meeting for the season of the 
Young Friends’ Association, was held at the home of C. Grace 
Marple, on Fifth month 31. 

Edward Palmer read an excellent paper by Alice Hall 
Paxson, of Philadelphia Association, on ‘‘ Obedience and 
Liberty.’’ Charles F. Palmer followed with reciting ‘‘ The 
Barefoot Boy.”’ 

A paper on ‘‘ Commercialism in Individual and National 
Life,’’ by William R. Fogg, also from Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, was read by Georgia Cook Myers. The different aspects 
of the subject were ably presented and called forth consider- 
able expression. 

Grace A. Le Compte recited ‘‘Each and All,’’ by Emerson. 
After roll-call for sentiments, the meeting adjourned uutil fall. 

is ae 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met | 


Fifth month 26, at Hopewell meeting-house. 
The President read the 13th chapter of I. Corinthians. 


There was quite a number present, notwithstanding the 
rainy weather. 


William E. Branson read a prose selection from Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox, entitled ‘‘ What success is greater than | 


happiness?’’ The topic for the day, ‘‘ The Influence of our 
daily duties upon character,’’ was treated by Jonah L. Reese 
in an attractive manner. He said: ‘‘ The commonest duties 
of life are the best means of culture for that life,’’ and again, 
‘a human need is a human blessing.”’ 


A selection entitled ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’’ was read by | 
Edward L. Irish. A recitation given by J. Herald Doing | 
expected to show a total of 5,500,000. 


closed the appointments for the day. 
FLORENCE DELL BRANSON, Sec. 


This was discussed | 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Edward 
Matthews, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 19. The 
meeting was opened by reading the 14th chapter of John. 

Margaret Yelverton reported to the effect that $28 had 
been collected by her for the ‘‘ Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Society,’’ of the city, and that an additional amount had been 
subscribed. 

Anna Thorne Kates gavea biographical sketch of William 
Penn, which contained much that was interesting. A paper, 
equally interesting, ‘‘ Penn's Ideal of Government in Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ was read by Alice A. Roberts, which drew forth much 
discussion. Samuel M. Brosius gaveatalk on the ‘‘Crusade’’ 
of Carrie Nation, saying that it was having the effect of 
remodelling the laws of Prohibition in the State of Kansas. 

Florence Dudley sang very sweetly ‘‘The Clang of, the 
Wooden Shoon,”’ ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.”’ 

After the usual silence the meeting was adjourned to meet 
Fifth month 24. 

The Association met at the home of John Moon on the 
date named, with the usual reading of Scripture, etc. The 
program of the evening was opened by a report of the General 
Conference of Friends’ Associations, by Alice A. Roberts and 
Sarah R. Matthews, who gave an interesting account of the 
work done, dwelling particularly upon the impressive opening 
of the meeting, the urgency of Friends to attend small meet- 
ings, and our responsibility as Friends. 

Alberta Wilson and Sarah R. Matthews were appointed to 
select suitable literature for free distribution, and place the - 
same within reach of those attending the First-day meeting. 

As a part of the work of the Association for the coming 
year, members thought that the most interesting papers from 
the report of the Chautauqua Conference might be read with 
profit, and as the report is large, that separate papers might be 
printed. It was suggested that a few minutes each evening 
should be given to the reading of ‘‘ Discipline’’ that Friends 
might become familiar with the differences in Discipline in the 
seven yearly meetings. 

A discussion followed as to the falling off of membership 
in the Society of Friends, as reported at the Conference. 
Many supposed reasons were given. 

John R. Todd said that this was not confined to the 
Friends, that other denominations were falling off as well. 
The only way for a church to grow is to minister to others as 
well as itself. 

Much regret was expressed that we shall not have with us 
next year, Clarkson and Elizabeth Wilson, and J. Russell and 
Henrietta Smith. The former go to Philadelphia ; the latter 
will spend the year in Europe. 

After a brief silence the year’s work closed. 

ELIZABETH EDNA MARSHALL, Sec. 


AMoncG the delegates who attended the Woman Suffrage 
national convention at Minneapolis was Mrs. Hunt, the wife 
of the Governor of Idaho. She is described as ‘‘a young 
woman, tall, graceful, and with a very pleasing manner.’’ 
She challenged the statement often made that women lose 
their interest in voting where they have the ballot. At the 
first election at which women voted in Idaho in 1898, but 65 
per cent. of themvoted. In 1900, 97 per cent of them voted. 


THERE are in the United States 700,000 acres of land de- 


| voted to tobacco, of which 11,000 acres are in New England. 
| The annual yield of all kinds in the country is 500,000,000 


pounds, of which New England raises about 19,000,000. 
The average yield per acre throughout the country is 700 
pounds, but in New England it is 1,700 pounds. } 


EMPHATIC approval is expressed in Chicago of the act of 
one of the large packing houses in that city in forbidding 
profanity on the premises. The motive in the order was to 
protect the employees against the wanton abuse of swearing 
overseers or foremen, but it ought to have a much broader 
effect in its influence upon all the employees. 


Tue Canadian census is not yet published officially, but is 
This is less than the 
State of Pennsylvania. The population in 1901 was 4,833,239. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.— The Commencement exercises at 
Schofield School were held on the 24th ultimo. There were 
nine graduates, all from South Carolina, except one, who 
came from St. Louis. This was the close of Martha Scho- 
field's thirty-third year of work in Aiken. 

The School Aulletin speaks in high appreciation of the 
visit of Dr. Magill. 





MARTIN ACADEMy.—We have the catalogue of Martin 
Academy, at Kennett Square, Pa., for 1g01-1902. Theschool 
is taught by Jane P. Rushmore, Principal, and three assistant 
teachers. 

It is the design of the school, beginning with the lowest 
primary grades, to prepare pupils to enter Swarthmore College, 
and-to give a good general education to those whose school 
life ends in this institution. There is a special business course 
in addition to the regular academic department. 

Pupils from a distance will be boarded in Friends’ families. 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL.—The summer 
session of the University of Chicago will open Sixth month 19 ; 
the first term will close Seventh month 27, and the second, 
Eighth month 31. In addition to the regular courses of all 
departments, there will be a large number of open lectures 


given by prominent scholars. A letter addressed to the Uni- 
versity will elicit further particulars. 





PRESIDENT W. W. BIRDSALL of Swarthmore College is expect- 
ing to sail from Philadelphia, on Seventh-day of this week, 
the 15th inst., in the Moordland, of the Red Star Line, for 
Liverpool. Hewillreturn atthe end of Eighth month, in time 
to take up college duties, and will have about two months on 
shore on the other side. 


THE annual reunion of the John Bartram Association, com- 
posed of descendants of John Bartram, the botanist (1699- 
1777), was held on the afternoon of the 5th inst. at ‘‘ Bar- 
tram’s Garden,’’ on the Schuylkill, near Gray's Ferry. Pa- 
pers were read and addresses made. The officers for the 
coming year include Anna K. Cadbury as president ; Mordecai 
T. Bartram, vice-president ; Morgan Bunting, treasurer. 


Pror. R. Grant Bennett and wife, of George School, will 
sail from Philadelphia on the Noord/and, for Liverpool, this 
Seventh-day. They will spend the summer in touring the 
continent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE “*SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


MAny of your readers may be interested to know that Eliza- 
beth Lloyd's poem, ‘‘ Song of the Twentieth Century "’ (based 
on the impressive words of ex-President Benjamin Harrison), 
is receiving a wide and increasingly widercirculation. I saw 
it a few days ago in the Ledger, Philadelphia, and a little 
later in the Christian Register, Boston. 

It has also been set to music, and sung on different public 
occasions. Prof. J]. Howard Entwistle, of Philadelphia, has 
given it a musical form, and included it in a collection called 
‘* Exalted Praise,’’ which is published by the McCalla Com- 
pany, 237 Dock street, Philadelphia. At the meeting called 
by the Peace Union, to commemorate The Hague Congress, 
Agnes Vaille, having been handed the poem a few hours 
before, composed music for it, and sang it in the evening, to 
the great pleasure of the company. if 

Philadelphia. 


SiR WALTER BESANT, distinguished as an author, chiefly 
of fiction, and the moving spirit in much philanthropic work 
in East London, died on the oth instant in London, aged 63. 
He had been ill a fortnight of influenza. 
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INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Institute for Colored Youth, 
Bainbridge near Tenth street, Philadelphia, desires to call 
attention of interested Friends and others to the work and 
needs of the Institute, hoping that those who are able and 
willing to assist in the task of educating and elevating the 
Colored People of our city and country will give us some sub- 
stantial aid, in order to increase our endowment fund and 
thereby enable us not only to avoid any curtailment of our 
work, but to develop and extend it. 

The reduced rate of interest on our investments has ma- 
terially diminished our income during the last few years, 
while our salaries to teachers and general expenses have 
rather increased than otherwise. 

The industrial department of the Institute is doing a val- 
uable work in manual training and industrial pursuits., The 
Board has devoted especial attention to this part of the 
work. Along these lines the Colored People are efficiently 
trained for future usefulness. 

The total present enrollment in all departments is about 
500, and anyone who is interested in our work and will go 
down to the Institute while the school is in session will re- 
ceive a warm welcome, and will be convinced that our teach- 
ers are in earnest and are doing good and valuable service. 
This work has been fora long time underthe care of Friends, 
and we are very desirous that we should be enabled to main- 
tain it in such a way as will illustrate and exemplify the prin- 
ciples of our Society, both as to religion and morals, as well 
as education. 

The Treasurer of the Board is Walter P. Stokes, 217 
Market street, Philadelphia, to whom any contribution may 
be forwarded. * 


VISITING THE DOUKHOBORS. 

Letter to William Evans, Philadelphia. From The! Friend. 
Dear and Esteemed Friend: We started on our trip 
early the seventh of May, taking the road leading to 
what is called the elbow of the North Saskatchewan 
to the Saskatoon settlements. Almost every- 
body that drives to the elbow settlements stops at 
Mr. Neufeld’s house for the night, and receives invar- 
iably a cordial welcome. Mr. Isaac Neufeld located 
here about the time the Doukhobors came, and I 
think he was another instrument in the hands of 
Divine Providence ; for this God-fearing man is never 
tired in doing all he can for our friends. 

In the morning we started out, taking the old 
Hudson Bay road that follows along the river, and 
which reaches from Winnipeg to Edmonton, about 
one thousand miles in length. This road, with its 
deeply worn tracks, shows yet the immense traffic 
that once traversed its length, by the old fur traders 
and Indians with their two-wheeled Red river carts 
and Cayuse ponies. It is said that when a railroad is 
built to Battleford (which event the rapidly develop- 
ing country is bringing nearer every day) the line of 
railroad will follow this old historic road, and as it 
passes right through the first village we meet, Kiril- 
ovka, the Doukhobors are most fortunate in the 
selection of the site for their holdings. 

The country being entirely flat, Kirilovka can be 
seen for some miles ahead, nestling close to the river. 
Its low rambling houses, of a light clay color, suggest 
a Mexican village ; so adobe-like is the aspect from 
a distance, which is quite dispelled, however, on 
coming nearer, for the Doukhobor is an expert in 
house-building, which the average Mexican is not. 

The road, for some distance, winds through culti- 
vated fields, and already the young wheat is putting 
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forth its best efforts to make glad the heart of the | as soon as the pioneer work of making a home is 


dear people who helped to welcome it to life. 

Everywhere, women were seen, in tucked-up 
skirts, seeding, cultivating, driving teams, etc., a busy 
hive with not a drone among them. We marveled at 
the absence of men, but were soon enlightened. 
After an affectionate welcome and demonstrative dis- 
play of hospitality, characteristic of the Russian, we 
were regretfully told that the fathers, sons, and 
brothers had all left their homes to find work on the 
‘“‘Darohoe”’ (railroad) and that there were only a few 
“ starosts’”’ (old men) left. But “ Stot buttum stellet ” 
(what can we do)? [a favorite expression of the 
Doukhobor]. ‘We must have some ready money 
for the winter, and besides some of us are in debt for 
our cattle and farm machinery, which must be paid 
for in the fall.” 

And these brave women cheerfully take up the 
burden, look after farm, house, and garden, finish up 
the new houses, or barns that the fathers left un- 
finished, sod the roof, tread the mortar, plaster the 
house inside and out and carry the water half a mile 
from the river. 

I assure you it isa most pathetic sight to see these 
gentle, patient toilers in petticoats, trying to outwit 
nature in believing themselves to be as strong as men. 
Sad to say that nature will not be outraged, and 
already the effect of the past year’s hard work, 
especially of house-building, has had its effect, even 
upon their robust constitutions, which they will carry 
with them to their lives’ end. 

When it got known that I carried a medicine 
chest with me, the room of my dear friend, Alexis 
Stuchnoff, where I stayed, could not hold the people 
that wanted to be relieved for one thing or another, 
so I dealt out cough syrup, liniment, pills, etc., at an 
alarming rate, until my half-depleted box reminded 
me of prudence, as this was only the beginning, and 
the drug store thirty miles away! I poulticed in- 
flamed eyes, bandaged varicose veins with running 
sores, for which by the way, I shall get elastic stock- 
ings, if my fund given by our dear Friends holds out. 
There are many cases of varicose, with open ulcers, 
among both men and women, and of long standing. 
They are so appreciative of anything that is done for 
them, and they continually bless the dear “‘ Quakeri ” 
brothers who have helped them in their great need. 
I found much pain and suffering, owing to the absence 
of a physician, and of medical help in time of urgent 
need. 

Leaving Kirilovka the next morning, we came to 
Badaganoffka, three miles away. This village is 
some distance from the river, and not nearly as 
prettily situated as Kirilovka. I found the same 
dearth of men here, also a number of sick. Across 
the river on the south bank, some three miles back, 
is situated Poseraeffka, containing but a few houses. 
This is a part of the people of the village of Troiza, 
of the Rosthern settlement, twenty-five miles up the 
river. As the settlement is new, active building 
preparations were going on, and quite a good stretch 
of land had been cultivated. This village has not 
joined in the exodus for railway work as yet, but will, 


finished. 

At Telegraph Coulee, seven miles north of 
Badaganoffka, we find Pokrofka. The village is 
situated on a high plateau some eight miles from the 
Saskatchewan river, and has rather a poor aspect. 
With the exception of the three Wasilenkoff families, 
the people of this village are yet in hard circum- 
stances. Some of the fathers and sons had already 
left for railway or farm work. Most of them walk 
the six hundred miles to Winnipeg ; for unless the 
railway companies are directly calling for men, it 
does not reduce fares to these men, but if otherwise, 
only one cent per mile is charged to whatever is their 
destination. The people are looking forward to the 
time when they will be independent of this railway 
work, for many reasons. First, there is only a small 
return in money when the time and labor is con- 
sidered, and, secondly, they are fearful of the corrupt- 
ing influence brought to bear on their young men by 
rough speaking, drinking, and tobacco-using com- 
panions that make up the railway construction gangs. 

In Pokrofka there are six families who have 
fathers or husbands in exile in Siberia. There &re 
several women who are very anxious to leave Canada 
to join their husbands at Irkutsk, if the Russian 
Government will allow them todo so. I was grieved 
that I could not give them much encouragement in 
this direction, but told them everything that can be 
done is being done by their friends to that end. 
The people wanted me to especially thank the 
“‘Quakeri’’ brothers for all their labor in their be- 
half and especially for the sheep sent lately. The 
wool that was sent a year ago is all gone, and their 
looms and spinning wheels have been idle for some 
months, but they will have wool from their own sheep 
after awhile, thanks to the kindly forethought of their 
friends. 

The weather has been very fine, although a high 
wind prevailed all the time I was on the prairie. I 
am resting here until I get my mail from Rosthern, 
but expect to leave again Saturday for Kirilovka, a 
village fifteen miles away ; then drive up the Saskat- 
chewan to the villages that line its banks. I almost 
forgot to mention a very important point, and that is 
that the people are anxious and willing to make land 
filings according to established homestead laws. 
They are not quite clear of what is required of them 
in our marriage laws, but are willing to abide by them. 
The non-registering idea is simply absurd, and see no 
reason for refusing. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Rose M. Ospurn. 


‘‘WHILE digging a crop of wild potatoes,’’ writes T. 
Wheeler, in Mechans’ Monthly, ‘‘ once, I found one old potato, 
that had just raised one crop, perfectly sound, so I carefully 
housed it for the winter, planting it the next spring by itself, 
so as to know the result, and strange to tell, it raised 125 
potatoes, a much larger crop than the first.’’ 


Tue New York Central Railroad Company is waging an 
active warfare against tramps. During the past year 2,300 
men were arrested on the property of the company, of whom 
1,700 were sent to prison for terms of from one to six months. 
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THE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. 
No tree of our Pennsylvania woods attracts more 
attention in early spring, for those who love and 


observe trees, than the flowering dogwood (Cornus | 


Florida, Linn). This is not because it is a large 


tree, or because of any grace of form, but because, | 


following close upon the heels of winter, it presents 
a mass of white ‘‘flowers” just at the time one is 
best prepared to appreciate the display. 

Dr. Darlington writes that the tree becomes, 
sometimes, forty feet high. I do not know of such 
a tree in Pennsylvania. It does not often here ex- 
ceed thirty feet in height, or attain a diameter of over 
one foot. 

The bark on an old trunk is gray, and is apt to 
be shed, or rubbed off, in flakes of an inch in width 
and three, four, or five inches in length, revealing a 
light yellowish-brown or orange-colored surface be- 
neath. The trunk begins naturally to branch low 
down, hence the main shaft is short. Apparently 
abortion of buds, or destruction of young branches, 
interferes with the plan and shape of a tree which 
but for these mishaps would be quite symmetrical. 
It ts, in fact, the rule to find the dogwood in the 
woods quite gnarled and twisted in its branches. 
For the lawn this may or may not be desirable. If, 
however, a straight trunk is desired, it may easily be 
obtained by planting a young dogwood where you 
wish it to stand; then, when it has become well 
rooted in a year or two, cut the stem clear back to 
the ground. A new straight shoot will spring up, 
and the lower branches of this may be so pruned 
away that the desired height of stem can be readily 
obtained. 

There is no tree of our forests whose young 
branches are more symmetrical in the order of their 
arrangement than is the dogwood. First, there is 
the main stem or main branch ; at a variable distance 
back from the apex of these, either four or two (gen- 
erally the former) branches come off. These are 
regularly placed, by rule, not by accident. In earlier 
times, when the art of spinning was common in this 


country, these growing tips with four branches were | 


used as distaffs, from which the flax was drawn off. 
When first formed the young branch is olive green 
in color, and for some distance back is marked by 
the scars whence the opposite leaves have fallen. 
Observation clearly shows the tip of the coming 
branch between the leaves, which at first appear to 
grow directly on the end. Later on a gray line will 
appear on the upper surface of these young branches, 
while the olive green of the rest of the surface passes 
into a bronze color. Finally the whole branch as- 
sumes a dead gray, which simply becomes more and 
more rough with advancing years. 

The leaves are oblong, feather-veined, and 
usually terminate ina more or less twisted point, 
and are entire along the margin. The upper surface 
is bright green, and the lower a conspicuous gray- 
green. The contrast between the upper and lower 
surfaces is thus quite marked. 

The crowning glory of the flowering dogwood is 
its miass of bloom. When ‘the conspicuous four- 
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flower, first appears, the leaves of the season have 
hardly started ; so that there is nothing to attract at- 
tention but this seeming flower. From the start it is 
beautiful; white, with a tinge of green, when it first 
opens, it becomes more and more attractive for almost 
an entire month. The green color gives place toa 
purer white, or sometimes to a rosy tinge, until, when 
fully open, these floral leaves have a spread of nearly 
six inches in the largest flower clusters. The tip of 
each floral leaf is more or less distinctly notched and 
purple-colored. 

The flowers proper are found in a green head in 
the center of the conspicuous floral leaves. They 
never have any other color than green. As they 
open, the stamens and pistils protrude an eighth of an 
inch from each little flower. When the fertilization 
of the young seed is assured, the showy floral leaves 
have done their work and soon droop and wither. 
As autumn approaches, the leaves pass from a green 
color to a conspicuous red. The fruit is then bright 
red. 

Those who are familiar with the flowering dog- 
wood of the Pacific coast are apt to compare it with 
our own to the disadvantage of the latter. While it 
is true that the Western species is generally more 
showy than ours, this is not always the case. Last 
year I saw along the road between Bushkill and 
Milford, in Pike county, many specimens of our dog- 
wood which were in every way as attractive in their 
flowers as those from the West. Emerson has 
called attention to the fact that the tree is almost as 
showy in autumn, from the bright red, scarlet, or 
orange berries, as it is in spring with the conspicuous 
involucres. 

The dogwood evidently merits a larger use in 
landscape gardening than it has received. The dog- 
wood should be considered by any one who has 
ground for half a dozen trees. Properly cared for, it 
soon comes into bloom, and then for nearly a month 
is a delight to look at. 

This tree does not figure largely in the arts, but it 
nevertheless has its uses. It is said to have been 
used to a limited degree as a substitute for boxwood, 
and it takes a beautiful polish. Cabinet makers have 
used it for small furniture. Its hard texture renders 
it serviceable to the woodman for wedges, and to the 
artisan in the manufacture of tool handles and cogs. 
The young stems have made good hoops for the 
cooper, and from the smaller roots the Indians are 
alleged to have obtained a good scarlet color. The 
young branches stripped of bark can be used as an 
effective tooth brush, which makes the teeth ‘“ ex- 
tremely white.”’ 

Before the introduction of Peruvian bark dogwood 
was considered a valuable tonic, and was much used 
as a remedy for our intermittent fevers. 

Our little tree has “a wide geographical range, 
growing from New England to Florida, and from 
Ontario to Texas. The physical properties of the 
dogwood are: Specific gravity, 0.8153; percentage 
of ash, 0.67 ; relative approximate fuel value, 0.8008 ; 
weight in pounds of a cubic foot of dry wood, 50.81 ; 
relative strength, 91.’—/. 7. Rothrock. 
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THE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


THERE has been so much said recently concerning 
the industrial education of the negro, that there is 
some danger of overlooking the higher intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual education of which they also 
stand in need. This phase of the situation is well 
stated in an editorial in the Baptist Commonwealth, of 
Philadelphia. 

‘‘ But just now there has come one of those turns 
of public mind which is saying : ‘ These people need 
industrial training—need to be taught how to sew, to 
bake, to make and mend clocks, wagons, houses. 
They need to be taught agriculture and business.’ 
So far every man of sense must agree with them. 
Not a word is said too strongly. But when they say: 
‘They do not need the higher schools,’ then their 
wisdom has departed. Let the facts—a vivid picture 
of the facts—come to the rescue. White folks North 
and South need churches to keep up their morality. 
They need schools to teach their children. They 
need doctors to care for their sick. They need edu- 
cated men to manage their commerce and their Leg- 
islatures and to defend them in the courts. 

“Tfan epidemic should some night deprive the 
city of Philadelphia of its educated people—we mean 
those of Aigher education—one of two things would 


follow very swiftly: either they would import some | 


or the city would degenerate into a great mob in 
three months. The censoring influence of trained 
minds, the constant reliance that the public has on 
their judgment and leadership, can hardly be overes- 
timated. They are the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof. But what difference is there be- 
tween white and black in this respect? They must 
have teachers for their common and high schools, 
doctors for their sick, preachers for their thousands of 
churches, trained men for their editors and political 
leaders (for it is impossible that they will always be 
disfranchised). Who will furnish these for them? 
Whites cannot do it. Industrial schools cannot do 
it. Booker T. Washington’s own school (and honor 
upon honor be to his name) cannot furnish from its 
own training a man with thistraining. It is not self- 
supplying. He received, and he frankly says so, the 


very training which fits him for this work in a school 


where minds rather than hands were trained. 


‘There must be high schools, and colleges, and | 


law schools, and medical schools, and theological 
schools, to meet the needs of the colored people. 
This view of the case is most earnestly commended to 
those who really want to see the transformation of the 
Negroes. In the zeal for manual training, let no 
breath of a chilling nature come to the mental train- 
ing for these ‘fellow-citizens and members of the 
household of faith.’ ”’ 


EUGENE SMITH, of New York, in a paper before the 
National Criminal Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1900, 
estimated the yearly taxation caused by crime in this country 
at a total of $600,000, 000. 


PETER POSTELL, who died recently at Hopkinsville, Ky,, 
was said to be the richest negro in the South. He was sixty 


years old, and had been a slave in his youth. He left an 
estate valued at $500,000. 
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The Canteen at Fort Snelling. 


A DISPATCH from St. Paul, Minn., on the 25th ult., says 
that Colonel Ray, U. S. A., the commanding officer at Fort 
Snelling, says that the abolition of the canteen has not in- 
creased drunkenness and desertion at his post. 


The canteen, decently and orderly conducted, Col. Ray 
adds, does not satisfy the hard-drinking soldier ; he will go 
outside anyway, where he can get drunk and carouse. The 
canteen not properly managed isas bad as the outside saloon. 
The men that are started on a ‘‘spree’’ by one drink at the 
canteen, and the men that are corrupted by bad company in 
outside saloons, in Col. Ray's opinion, are about equal in 
number. 

One trouble with the canteen, in Col. Ray's opinion, is 
that the desire to swell the receipts for the benefit of the men 
tends to laxness of control, defeating the purpose of the 
canteen. Col. Ray says that in all his experiences he has 
seen but one decently managed canteen. He has known 
canteens where profits were $100 a month per company. 

The company reading-room plan at Fort Snelling, adopted 
since the canteen went, Col. Ray says, has been most 
successful. Reading-rooms have been fitted upin the com- 
pany barracks, where the men may lounge. Cigars, fruit, 
and the like are on sale at prices about a third less than at 
the old canteen, the profits going into the company fund. 


Breaking up Hailstorms. 
THE current number of Everybody's Magazine contains a 
study, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., of the ‘‘cannon”’ device by 
which the vine growers of Switzerland, Italy, ard Southern 
France protect their crops from hailstorms. The instrument 


is simply a cheap form of mortar, with which an approaching 
storm is bombarded with blank cartridges, each discharge 
forming a smoke ring, which ascends to the clouds and which 
is supposed to be the chief agent in causing such a disturb- 
ance among them that the hail is dissolved and falls in the 
form of rain. 

Absurd as the plan may seem, its value has been demon- 
strated by a long series of practical experiments ; it has been 
endorsed by two anti-hail congresses, the second representing 
the whole of Southern Europe, and is now being adopted 
throughout the vineyard districts, where hailstorms are fre- 
quent and destructive. Its interest to this country, where 
such visitors are less frequent, lies in a partial demonstration 
that the same device is available for the prevention of frost, 
and it has even been found to be effectual against swarms of 
grasshoppers, such as occasionally ravage the Western plains. 
The device is new, the first cannon having been fired by the 
inventor, Albert Stiger, in 1896, and its full capacity for use- 
fulness has not yet been learned. Itis even suggested that it 
might be available against a Western cyclone. 


Sports on First Day. 
THE correspondent of the West Grove, Pa., /ndependent, 
| writing from West Chester on the 3d, says: 
‘One of the most interesting sights here on a pleasant 
| Sunday, like the one we had yesterday, is the Golf Field, south 


of town. Here, early in the Sabbath morn until sunset, the 


green sward is a bee-hive of industry. Old men, middle-aged 
men, and young men, elderly ladies and young society women 
—Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists and Quakers— 
representatives of exclusive families and families that are not 
so exclusive, with a liberal sprinkling of reformers and public 
moralists, may be seen here on a Sunday industriously driving 
a poor, little wooden ball into a hole in the ground. The 
field reverberates with the shouts of the men and the merry 
laughter of the women, and as one looks around and beholds 


| the gay scene he asks himself the question, ‘Can this be 


Sunday ?’’’ 

It is evident that the tendency to use the first day of the 
week for sports and games, golf, tennis, croquet, driving and 
‘*speeding’’ horses has made rapid strides lately. 
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The Oregon Pine-needle Industry. 
THERE is a factory in Oregon—the only one outside of Ger- 
many—working up pine-needles. Its capacity is to be four 
tons a day. 

These pine-needles in Oregon are much larger than the 
diminutive pine leaves familiar to residents of the East. 
They grow sometimes to a length of thirty inches, the aver- 


age being twenty inches. Both the oil and fibre of the leaves 
are marketed, the former being extracted by distillation. 


The oil is used in the making of soap and in the flavoring of | 


candies, and is said to have some medicinal value for pul- 
monary complaints. Two qualities of fibre are used, the one 
from which the oil has not been extracted being the most 
valuable, and selling at about ten cents a pound. This fibre 
is elastic, and may be woven into fabrics. Mixed with hair, 


it is said to make an excellent material for mattresses and | 


pillows, while the odor, which is retained indefinitely, is 
thought to promote sleep. 

A curious feature in connection with the industry is that 
the trees are not injured by being denuded of their leaves, 
but are rather benefited, and the Forestry Commission ap- 
proves of the practice. Two crops may be gathered yearly 
from the trees, the second crop being larger than the first. 


The Poppies of California. 
A CONTRIBUTOR to Meehans' Monthly, writing of the miles of 
wild flowers blooming in Southern California in the early 
spring, says that California poppies make not one but many 
a field of cloth of gold. 


There is the large one, with its four petals of one unvaried 
gold ; another, the centre of which is of the same sunlit hue, 
while the borders of the petals are lemon color ; yet another 
with petals almost white, the color of a child's flaxen hair. 
They last some time, wrapping their drapery about them in 
the late afternoon, sleeping sweetly till they may greet the 
morning sun ; and if a cloud obscures his face, they sleep on 
until he comes in brilliant array. But the loveliest thing 
about these devoted admirers of the sun is, when their bloom 
is over they are seen no more. 

One never has the pain of seeing so much beauty fade, 
wither, and goto decay. The wind takes their ripe petals 
away, while in the glory of apparent youth and vigor,—they 
are simply seen no more ; but a pretty seed-vessel appears in 
their place, the pod elongates, seeds ripen and scatter to 
develop another harvest of sunbeams. 


The Woman Suffrage Convention. 


AT the convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, which has just closed at Minneapolis, an un- 
usually large number of States were represented. Women 
had come all the way from Maine on the East and from Cali- 
fornia on the West, and the widow of the Chief Justice of 


Louisiana made the long journey to be present, accompanied 
by her granddaughter and a bevy of young women from New 
Orleans. Despitethe distance, New York was represented by 
its full quota of 27 delegates, all of them elated over the 
recent granting of local suffrage to the tax-paying women of 
the State. 

The Governor of Minnesota made the address of welcome 
for the State, the Mayor of Minneapolis for the city, and 
other prominent citizens welcomed the convention in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the press, and the Women’s 
organizations. Fine audiences crowded the large auditorium, 
an ovation greeted Susan B. Anthony. The reports of the 
year's work were considered highly encouraging. 

. The State Suffrage Associations of Minnesota, Montana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, New Mexico, Oregon, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have more than doubled their membership 
during the past year, andthere have been marked gains in 
New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. But perhaps the most significant point brought out 








| African war. 
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at the convention was the steady growth of the Association's 
financial receipts. In 1891 its whole annual income from 
memberships and donations was only $2,000. In 1897 it had 
risen to $11,000; in 1899 to $14,000; and this year it ex- 
ceeded $22,000. The advocates of equal suffrage are much 
encouraged by these marks of growing interest in their cause. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY made an announcement, on the 11th 


instant, that he would not consider, and would not accept, a 
nomination for a third term,—this being drawn out, appar- 





| ently, by recently published interviews with Senator Depew, 


and others, in which a third term was strongly urged. The 
President's words are : ‘‘] will say now, once for all, express- 
ing a long-settled conviction, that I not only am not and will 
not be a candidate for a third term, but would not accept a 
nomination for it if it were tendered me."’ 

The health of the President's wife has improved, and her 
condition is regarded as not so serious. 

IT was announced, at the close of last week, that the ques- 
tion of the security for the ‘‘indemnity '’ to be paid by China 
to the nations whose troops have been at Peking was not set- 
tled, and that the ministers who have been considering the 
subject had ‘‘ become involved beyond extrication ’’ in their 
differences. The United States therefore issued ‘‘an appeal 
to the Powers,’’ asking them to leave it to The Hague Tri- 
bunal. It is since announced that representatives of the other 
nations have replied unfavorably. 

The Emperor, the Dowager Empress, and the Court, it is 
understood, will return to Peking, September 1. 


THERE is some indication of an effort to end the South 
Mrs. Botha, the wife of General Louis Botha, 
has come to Holland, andit was said would confer there with 
President Kruger on that subject. The latter, however, 
denies that he expects any such conference. The visit of 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland and her husband to Berlin it 
is said had in view an endeavor to get the German Emperor 
to help secure areference of the case to The Hague Tribunal. 
A dispatch from London reports that the Permanent Com- 
mittee of The Hague Tribunal had the subject of mediation 
under discussion on the 8th instant. 

In England there has been a persistent decline in 
‘*Consols,’’ (the Government debt secruities), the primary 
cause of which seems to be the war expenses. 


GOLF playing at Yonkers, N. Y., on ‘‘ Sunday,’’ has be- 
come so common, and so many join in it, that an effort has 
been made to enforce the law against such sports on that day. 
A man named Adams was arrested, and was acquitted by a 
jury, on the ground that the law was ‘‘ obsolete.’’ On last 
First-day the police did notinterfere. Theso-called ‘‘ speed- 
ing’’ of horses on driveways near New York goes on all 
day, First-day, and is joined in by hundreds of teams, with 
thousands of spectators. 

GOVERNOR McSwEENeY, of South Carolina, having re- 
quested the two United States Senators, Tillman and 
McLaurin, to withdraw the notices of their intended resigna- 
tions, the latter acquiesced, and Tillman, who had written to 
the Governor a letter of protest, also withdraw his, upon 
learning of McLaurin’s action. 


NEWS NOTES. 


IT appears thatthe movement of new people into the Phil- 
ippine Islands is chiefly of Chinese. A return is published of 
the arrivals of immigrants at Manila from July to November, 
1900, showing that there were 6, 302 altogether, of whom 4,671 
were Chinese. There were 594 Americans and 215 Spanish. 


ACCORDING to a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau, 
there are thirty-eight cities in the country containing more 
than 100,000 people each. There are 10,602 incorporated 


places in the country, as compared with 7,578 in 1890. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


NOTICES. 


| 
*,* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- | 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at Lansdowne, in Barker Hall, 
corner of Baltimore and Lansdowne avenues, 
on First-day, Sixth month 23, at 11 o’clock. 
The closing exercises of their First-day 
School, which convenes at 9.45 a. m., will be 
held on this date. 


| 
| 


Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. | 

*,* The monthly meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Race Street, will take place on 
Fourth-day next, the Igth, in the evening, at 
7.30 o'clock. 

*,* The monthly meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 20th, in the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. 


*,* The next Conferance under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown Square, Delaware ceunty, 


Pa., on First-day, Sixth month 16, Igor, at | 


2.30 p.m. Subject, Peace. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 


P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*,.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- | 


lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
in the Friends’ meeting-house at Mt. Holly, 
N. J., on First-day afternoon, Sixth month 23, 
1901, at 3 o'clock. 

Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, is expected 
to address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ A cordial invitation to all. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* The Conference under the care of 
Western Quarterly Meetings Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in Centre meeting-house, Del., on First- 
day, Sixth month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 

Dr Joseph S. Walton is expected to deliver 
an address. Subject, Narcotics. All welcome. 

5S. JoHN PyLx, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Sixth months as follows : 

SIXTH MONTH: 

16. Woodlawn, Pa. 

23. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

30. Bush Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SIXTH MONTH : , 

16. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

30. Valley, 10 a. m. 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Reading, 11 a. m. 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

EIGHTH MONTH : 


| of scenery is the Delaware Water Gap, 


| to Buffalo.—/nsurance Times. 





4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LInvILt, Clerk. 


Law, Science, 
——... | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur tographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 





EVER MADE THE TRIP? 


WHILE it has always been a beautiful | 
trip over the Lackawanna Railroad to | 
Buffalo, yet the fact has not been so 
generally known as it has of late, and the 
result is that the increase of traffic is very 
large. One of the most talked of pieces | 


and it would pay any one who has never | 
made the trip to Buffalo by way of the 
Lackawanna to take it and view this 
beautiful spot. Another great advantage 
is the shortness of the route. It is a fact 
that the Lackawanna is the shortest road 


For several years my early morning | 


walk lay through the first block of West 





Fifty-seventh street, where | used regularly | 


to meet a milkman delivering milk. He 
would take from his wagon a rack contain- 
ing several bottles and go from house to 


house, while his old gray horse walked | 


sedately on alone. 

One morning as I was passing the pair 
midway the block the man said to his 
horse : 

‘* Go on, Jim, and turn at No. 7.”’ 

I watched withinterest. Jim did go on 
until exactly opposite No. 7. Then he 


carefully turned and walked back to his | 


master—or shall I say comrade? Yet 
some people think that the lower animals 
cannot reason.—[Our Animal Friends. ] 

GROCER.—‘‘Now, my little man, here's 
your treacle. Did your mother send the | 
money ?’’ Little Henry—¥‘‘ Please, sir, 
she told me to put it in the bottom of the 
mug so’s I shouldn't lose it.’’—[Glasgow 





Evening Times. | 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1901 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad Company will publish 
the 1901 edition of the Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with descriptive notes of the principal 
Summer resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seventeen 
hundred different routes or combination of routes. 
The book has been compiled with the greatest 
care, and altogether is the most complete and 
comprehensive handbook of Summer travel ever 
offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 
in colors, and the book contains several maps, 


| presenting the exact routes over which tickets 


are sold. The book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book 
may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, or, 
upon application to the general office, Broad 
Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


i i ed td 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





Experiment 
Worth Trying! 


When you next order biscuit, 
crackers or wafers tell your 
grocer you want the kind that 
comes in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. When you get 
them, serve them from the 
package. Don’t put them in 
a cracker jar—keep them in 
the package! You will be 
surprised to find them as 
fresh as to-day’s bread, as 
delicate as a piece of pie crust 
just from the oven, and you 
will pass a resolution never 
again to buy any kind of 
biscuit not protected by the 
In-er-seal Patent Package. 


Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the _ I[n-er-seal 
Patent Package. Don't take a 
substitute. Look for this seal on 
the ends of the package. 


sgt ca Oe 
SO eee FS 





DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. ___ Philadelphia,*Pa. 
CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


OFFICEs: 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


\ Undertaker 
| and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 





iv FR 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real 





Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
ns negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, 


Interest allowed on 





New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invi ieed. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, | 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 

Chas. F. Cioud. 

Chas. Johnson. 
Norristown Office, 39 E. 


$2,00 


480-acre farm in Labette County, 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. 
secured in amounts from §$s0o up. 


TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 
For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Street 


FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 


Kansas 


$°3 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
a ITAL (paid in), 
RPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,... 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The C 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustec, 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R._ RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERTI ' R R ISE ARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. } ANE, Title and 7 Trust Officer 


DIRECT 


s made on Mort- 
entered for Ad- 
xy also acts as 


Sure 


ORS 


Nicnoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewss, 
Tuomas R. Git, 


. Borton WINPENNY, 
Janren G. GRIFFITH, 
Samugt Bancrort, Jr., 
Epvwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep |. Puiuuips, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. SavRrEs, Frank W. Pavut, 
Epvcar Duprey Fariss 


Scattergood 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


With Aluminum Ferrule Brush. 


Pat., U.S., Nov. 2, 1897. 
Canada, Dec. 9, 1898. 


Price, 50c, 


THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 
67 Laur |! Steet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAS NO EQUAL 


If your stationer hasn’t it, 


Estate Brokers, 


YEAR MORTGAGE secured on | 
Worth | 
Other mortgages as well | 
Negotiated by | 


to Real Estate | 


| YARD-WIDE BLEACHED MUSLIN— | 


Safe Deposit | 


write us for particular Maria P 


IENDS'’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 


| GIRARD TRUST COMPANY et 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR ‘AINDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Mort- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; 


ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. Als? ; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Muslins ,Long Cloths, etc 


Several interesting special lots are 
on sale, including more of our well- 
known Long Cloths, below value, 
|and a variety of standard Muslins 
'and Sheetings; also some special 
/numbers in made-up Sheets and 





| Pillow Cases which are sure to attract 
| the attention of thrifty buyers : 


- 2 
| LONG 


CLOTH —yard wide; put up in 
12-yard pieces and specially priced, 


$1 45 for pieces of 12 yards. 


pieces ; two grades—g5 centsand $1.18 
per 12 yards. 


——_——_—_ 4 | ELEACHED PILLOW CASE MUSLIN 
Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


—from the New York Mills: 
quantity ; 
yard. 

BLEACHED SHEETING MUSLIN— 
24% yards wide, 22 cents a yard; 2% 
yards wide, 25 cents a yard. 


a limited 


6% cents a yard. 
YARD-WIDE UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
—5 cents a yard. 
BLEACHED GAUZE—for covering 
picture frames—7 cents a yard. 
PILLOW CASES—of bleached muslin, 
45 by 36 inches ; desirable for summer 
use ; sold only in packages of a half 
dozen—plain hemmed, six for 62 cents ; 
hemstitched, six for 75 cents. 
| BLEACHED MUSLIN SHEETS—size 
81 by go inches—5o cents each. 


| Mail orders receive igs attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


; FILMS ana.“ SGATIVES 
p Blackburn : J up. 
120% Bolton Bsapnic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


, 


according to quality—$1.00, $1.18 and | 


1% yards wide—12 cents a | 
| I've been doing half your work myself in 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


| The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as aan Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, E 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of na Company. 


Vice President, T. wae, oer; 
AS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, 


be TROTH; 5 


Vice President and Actua: 
odoee HBROOKE; Trust Officer, . ROB: 
ON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, AVID 
Secretary, Cc. WALTER BORTON, 


In the family of several children, one 
little five-year-old was busily watching all 
the rest at play. Mamma was sick and 
all the children were playing with rag 
dolls except Neddy—there wasn't one for 
him. Going to his mamma he asked her 
permission to use the telephone. After 
ringing, he says : 

‘* Hello, exchange !”’ 

‘* Hello !’’ came back the answer. 

‘« Please give me heaven.”’ 

There was great surprise in the ex- 
change office for a moment, and then the 
answer was shouted back : 

‘* All right; connected with heaven !"’ 

Neddy then said: ‘‘ Dear God, please 


Bape, & ? ar | make my mamma well, and send us an- 
FINE CAMBRIC MUSLIN—in 12-yard | other rag baby for we are one short, and 


I can’t play with the children.”’ 
This isan actual fact.—[Child's Gem. ] 


‘*T’m goin’ toleave, mum,’’ announced 
the housemaid to her mistress. ‘‘ Why, 


order to induce you to stay,’’ replied the 





| lady. 


‘« Isn't that enough ?"’ 
answered the girl. 
ain't done to suit me.” 


** Yes’m,”’ 
But your half of it 
‘— [Chicago News. | 


A WRITER in the Evange/ist asserts that 
there is in the Japanese language no word 
that is equivalent to an oath. 

Not only is there no native word in 
which profanity may take refuge but there 


is no imported word. 


During the last ten years foreigners 
have added thousands of new words to the 
language ; but not one profane word. 

In this respect Japan is believed to 
stand alone among the nations. 


Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, 
Public Institutions 


| will find it to their interest before buying their 





TEAS and COFFEES to call on or send to 


WM. S. INGRAM, 


Tea and Coffee Dealer, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, 


To those who wish to purchase 


| for his prices. 
| in quantities, samples will be sent. 





